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WORLD    CORN    PRODUCTION    AND  TRADE 


Since  the  large  United  States  corn  crop  is  practically  all 
utilized  domestically  and  the  greater  part  on  the  farm  producing 
it,  the  world  importance  of  this  grain  tends  to  be  overlooked  in 
this  country.  When,  however,  a  major  war  interferes  with  normal 
trade  channels  and  surpluses  pile  up  in  neighboring  countries ,  the 
vital  role  played  by  corn  in  world  production  and  trade  is  brought 
to  attention.  For  that  reason,  it  is  of  interest  at  this  time  to 
consider  the  position  that  corn  occupied  in  the  economies  of  the 
various  producing  countries  of  the  world  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  movement  of  that  part  of 
the  world  crop  which  entered  international  trade. 

In  the  review  of  world  corn  production  and  trade  during  the  period  1925  to 
1939,  discussion  is  limited  as  far  as  possible  to  corn  as  grain  alone.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  the  corn  industry  is  closely  associated  with  the  production  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  but  no  attempt  is 
made  to  evaluate  this  relationship.  Also  the  increasing  utilization  of  corn  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  and  for  the  preparation  of  breakfast  foods,  various  feedstuffs, 
and  other  products  is  not  discussed.  The  only  corn  product  included  in  the  statistics 
compiled  is  meal,  which  is  an  item  of  importance  in  the  total  corn  trade  of  the  prin- 
cipal exporting  and  importing  countries.  As  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
world  war,  trade  figures  for  1939  were  not  published  by  certain  countries,  and  only 
preliminary  figures  are  available  for  others.  The  data  presented,  however,  are  suf- 
ficiently complete  to  show  the  principal  corn-producing  countries  of  the  world  during 
the  15  years  1925  to  1939,  the  volume  in  which  this  grain  entered  international  trade, 
and  the  outstanding  deficit  markets  for  corn. 


WORLD  PRODUCTION 


Areas  suitable  for  growing  corn  are  found  on  all  the  continents  of  the  world 
(fig.  1  and  table  1).  It  seems  peculiarly  fitting,  however,  since  the  plant  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  have  originated  in  one  of  the  Americas,  that  no  region  compares 
with  the  North  American  Corn  Belt  in  size  and  combination  of  factors  favorable  for 
corn  production.  Lying  close  to  the  heart  of  the  United  States,  this  vast  granary, 
by  reason  of  its  unusually  warm,  humid  climate,  fertile  soils,  and  level  to  rolling 
surface,  dominates  world  corn  production  and  places  the  United  States  far  beyond 
competition  from  any  other  country  as  a  corn  producer  (table  2).  On  the  same  con- 
tinent Mexico  is  said  to  lead  all  countries  in  the  proportion  of  its  cultivated  land 
planted  to  corn,  although  the  Mexican  crop  is  relatively  unimportant  in  world  pro- 
duction. 

Conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States  Corn  Belt  are  found 
in  southeastern  Europe.  Parts  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  to- 
gether make  the  Danube  Basin  the  second  largest  corn-producing  region.  Italy  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  also  important  in  world  corn  production,  and  fair  quantities  are 
grown  in  Spain  and  France.  In  South  America,  Argentina,  the  world' s  greatest  corn 
exporter,  contains  within  its  boundaries  the  region  having  the  third  largest  pro- 
duction of  corn.     Brazil  also  grows  considerable  quantities  of  this  grain. 
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In  Asia,  corn  is  produced  in  China,  India,  and  the  Japanese  Empire,  but  Indochina 
and  the  Netherlands  Indies  are  the  outstanding  surplus  countries.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  Egypt  compete  for  first  place  in  corn  production  on  the  African  Continent. 
The  former  plants  a  larger  acreage,  but  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile  give  Egypt  a 
higher  yield  per  acre.  Producing  areas  are  found  in  many  other  African  countries, 
but  aside  from  those  of  Morocco,  the  Belgian  Congo,  Kenya,  and  Southern  Rhodesia, 
they  are  of  little  commercial  importance. 

Corn  production  in  the  United  States  accounts  for  such  a  large  part  of  the  es- 
timated world  crop  that  any  marked  fluctuation  in  the  former  is  reflected  in  the  trend 
of  the  latter  (fig.  2).  Although  the  world  pattern  followed  closely  that  of  the 
United  States  during  1925-39,  world  production  tended  upward  and  that  of  the  United 
States  slightly  downward,  whereas  the  estimated  total  production  of  all  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  showed  a  steady  trend  upward. 

Although  the  average  yield  per  acre 

of  corn,    as   indicated   by  world  acreage 

and    production    estimates,     appears  to 

have  been  about    20  bushels  per    acre  in 

the    period  under    review,    yields    of  40 

to  50  bushels  per  acre  were    not  unusual 

in  years  of  favorable  growing  conditions 

in    several    States    of    the   Corn  Belt. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, the  15-year  average  was   only  24.5 

bushels,    as   compared   with   30.1  bushels 

in  Argentina   and    nearly   38   bushels  in 

Egypt.      A    more     striking    contrast  in 

yield    is   afforded    by    Switzerland  and 

Mexico.  In  the  former,  where  com  pro- 
duction  is   relatively    unimportant  but 

intensive  methods  of  cultivation  are  used,   46  bushels  were  obtained;  in  the  latter, 

despite  the  important  place  held  by  this  grain  in  the  domestic  economy,   an  average 

yield  of  less  than  10  bushels  per  acre  was  recorded. 

Many  varieties  of  corn  are  grown  in  the  producing  countries  of  the  world;  but, 

classified  on  the  basis  of  kernel  texture,  there  are  five  general  types,  the  first 
two  of  which  comprise  most  of  the  feed  corn  entering  the  trade:  Dent,  flint,  pop, 
flour,  and  sweet.  Practically  all  the  corn  produced  commercially  in  the  United 
States  is  of  the  dent  type.  Although  there  are  many  variations  in  size  and  shape, 
the  kernels  of  dent  corn  are  characterized  by  a  depression  in  the  outer  end  that  re- 
sults from  the  unequal  shrinkage  of  the  hard  and  soft  starch  found,  respectively,  on 
the  sides  and  on  the  crown  of  each  kernel.  Flint  corn,  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
almost  no  soft  starch  and  has  no  outer  indentation.  Most  of  the  Argentine  corn  is 
of  a  so-called  tropical  flint  type,  not  well  known  in  the  United  States  but  similar 
to  that  of  the  Danube  Basin  and  Italy.  Popcorn,  classified  by  some  authorities  as 
flint  corn,  is  characterized  by  its  ability  to  pop  open  when  heated  to  a  high  tem- 
perature. Sweet  corn  may  be  of  the  flint  or  the  dent  type  and  is  usually  used  for 
food  rather  than  feed.  Flour  corn  resembles  flint  corn,  but  its  kernels  are  composed 
largely  of  soft  rather  than  hard  starch.  Some  varieties  of  this  type  are  grown  in 
Brazil  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  the 
other  types. 
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Table  ^.-Planting  and  harvesting  calendar  for  com 


COUNTRY 


PLANTING  HARVESTING 


COUNTRY 


PLANTING  HARVESTING 


North  America:  : 

United  States   :   Apr. -June 

Canada  (Prairie 

Provinces)   :  May-July 

Mexico   tFeb.-July^ 

: Feb. -Mar. 3 
:  Apr. -July 
South  America:  : 

Argentina   :    Sept. -Not. 

Brazil   :  Jan.  -Bar. 

:   Aug. -Dec. 

Chile   :  Sept. 

Uruguay  :  Sept. -Oct 

Europe:  : 

Netherlands   :  May 

France   :  May-June 

Italy   :  Mar. 

Spain   :  May-June 

Portugal   :  Apr. -May 

Austria   :  Apr. -May 

Czechoslovakia   :  Apr. -May 

Greece   :  July 


Oct. -Dec . 

Aug . -Oc  t . 
Sept. -Dec . 
July-Sept . 
Oct . -Nov . 

Mar . -June 
july-sept . 
Mar. -June 
Mar. -Apr. 
Mar .-Apr. 


Sept. -Oct . 
Oc  t . -Nov . 
Aug. -Oct. 
Oct . -Nov . 
Aug. -Sept. 
Sept. -Oct. 
Sept . -Oct . 
Oct .-Nov . 


Eur ope- Continued. 

Danube  Basin:  : 

Rumania   :  Apr. -May 

Yugoslavia   :  Mar. -Apr. 

Hungary   :  Apr. -May 

Bulgaria   :  May 

Soviet  Union   : Hay-June 

Africa:  : 

Union  of  South  Af ri ca . : Oc t . - J  an . 
Northern  and  Southern  : 

Rhodesia   : Not. -Jan. 

Kenya   :  Feb. -Mar. 

:  Sept . -Oct . 

Egypt   :  July- Aug. 

: Apr. -May 

Asia: 

China  :Mar.-May 

Manchuria  :  May 

India   :  June-July 

Indochina  -   Small   crop : Nov . -Dec . 

Large  crop: May 

Java  and  Madura  : Nov. -Dec. 

Turkey   :  Mar  . 


Sept . -Oct . 
Oct. 

Sept. -Oct. 
Aug. -Sept . 
Sept. -Oct . 

Apr . -June 

Apr. -May 
Aug. -Sept. 
Feb. 

Nov. -Dec . 
Aug. -Sept. 

July— Oct . 
Oct . 

Oct. -NOV. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Feb. 

July -Aug. 


Irrigated  land. 

Land  with  natural  water  supply. 

Land  depending  solely  on  the  rains  for  water  supply. 


WORLD  TRADE 


40 


80 


BUSHELS  (  MILLIONS  ) 
120  160 


200 


ARGENTINA- 


DANUBE 
BASIN 


UNITED  STATES 


UNION  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


SOVIET  UNION 


FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA 


CHINA  AND 
MANCHURIA 


240 


280 


Although  the  world  production  of  corn  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  wheat, 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  crop  is  exported,  whereas  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
world  wheat  crop  enters  international  trade  channels.  Corn  is  primarily  a  feed 
crop  and  utilized  largely  on  the  farms  producing  it,  especially  in  the  United  States. 
Argentina  is  by  far  the  largest  exporter  (fig.   3),  both  in  actual  quantity  and  in 

percentage  of  production; 
of  total  exports  reported 
by  the  principal  countries 
trading  in  corn,  Argentina 
ships  about  two-thirds,  or 
80  percent  of  its  domestic 
production.  The  Danube 
Basin  is  the  second  most 
important  exporting  re- 
gion; Rumania' s  exports 
alone  averaged  37  million 
bushels  a  year  during  1925- 
34,  when  the  fourDanubian 
countries  together  exported 
an  average  of  63  million 
bushels  (see  table  4). 

Over    a    long  period 

o  f    years,     shipments    o  f 

corn  from  the  United  States 

  n    „         ,  .  ,  .       show  great  variations.  In 

FIGURE  3.— Exports  of  corn,   including  corn  meal,    from  principal  6 

surplus  countries,  1920-29  to  1938-39.  the    late    nineties  they 


Average  1925-29 
—  Average  1930-54 
^Average  1955-39 


*INCLUDES  RUMANIA.  YUGOSLAVIA.  HUNGARY.  AND  BULGARIA 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


HEG.    79       OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
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trade  during  1925-39  (table  5).  The  United  Kingdom  headed  the  list  of  importers  just 
as  it  did  for  wheat,  barley,  and,  in  the  later  years,  oats.  The  Netherlands  was  second 
until  1937  and  1938,  when  Germany  took  more  than  twice  as  much.  France,  Belgium,  and 
Denmark  were  also  important  corn  importers.     (See  fig.  4-.) 


Table  5. -Com  (including  meal)  imports  into  principal  deficit  countries,  average 

1925-29,  1930-34,  annual  1935-39 


COUNTRY 


AVERAGE 


1925-29  1930-34 


1036 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


:  1,000 

:  bushels 

United  Kingdom    69,496 

Ketherlands    43,296 

Germany   41,881 

Prance    26, 927 

Belgium    23,974 


Italy   

Denmark   

Ireland   

Czechoslovakia 

Austria   

Swi tzerl and  . . . 

Sweden   

Horny   

Finland   

Greece   

Japan   

Canada   


21,601 
19,661 
18,630 
12,460 
6,340 
6,168 
6,060 
4,374 
179 
842 
1,406 
13,294 


2 


Total   :  311,669 


:      1 ,000 

1 ,000 

1  000 

1  000 

1  000 

7  ODD 

t  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

:   101,788  ' 

124,948 

148,361 

148,882 

116,869 

98,801 

62,133 

34, 918 

36,909 

37,883 

36 , 022 

20,084 

20,162 

11,008 

6,762 

84,990 

74,619 

34,760 

24,661 

28,003 

29,836 

27,876 

29,830 

30,970 

36,438 

36,008 

24,226 

22,376 

18,916 

9,981 

6,667 

4,979 

2,  184 

21,160 

8,398 

12,893 

24, 324 

11,612 

8,688 

18,101 

11, 189 

8  ,748 

12,277 

14,306 

13,046 

4,796 

3  ,789 

2,786 

1  2,268 

14,874 

16,236 

12,218 

13,461 

1  12,163 

4,773 

3,741 

3,322 

4,  180 

4,098 

4,670 

8,694 

1,693 

2,994 

7,202 

6,776 

1,668 

6,318 

4,966 

6,  163 

6,200 

6,094 

8,010 

1,313 

2,096 

3,399 

3,228 

2,966 

863 

1,677 

2,  136 

2,386 

1,871 

2, 199 

1,073 

:  1,677 

4,176 

12,208 

-11,832 

10, 148 

11, 016 

8,642 

8  ,660 

17,283 

16,668 

9,406 

7,066 

:  367,662 

303,686 

346,080 

446,372 

363,803 

CENTS 

PER 
BUSHEL 


Beginning  April  1038,  trade  between  Germany  and  Austria  no  longer  reported  as  foreign  trade 
In  German  statistics.     The  same -applies    to    trade  between  Germany  and  the  Sudetenland  (Czecho- 
slovakia)   for  the  period  October-December  1038. 
2  „ 

4-year  average. 

Complied  from  official  statistics  and  reports  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Among  the  non-European  countries,  Canada  appeared  to  be  the  largest  importer  of 
corn  during  most  of  the  period,  but  much  of  this  grain  was  for  transshipment  to  over- 
seas destinations.  Although  generally  an  importer,  Mexico  sometimes  exported  small 
quantities.  Cuba  took  fair  amounts  during  1925-29  but  became  relatively  unimportant 
thereafter.     Tapan,  on  the  other  hand,   advanced  from  a  minor  position  to  become  in 

1938  and  1939  the  largest  corn  importer 
outside  of  Europe. 

The  total  volume  of  international 
trade  in  corn  during  1925-39  showed  sur- 
prisingly little  variation  from  year  to 
year,  despite  shifts  in  movement  to  and 
from  individual  countries  and  marked 
fluctuations  of  prices  at  representative 
markets.  The  period  was,  however,  one 
of  recovery,  readjustment,  and,  during 
the  later  years,  of  preparation  for  an- 
other world  conflict.  Government  inter- 
vention in  the  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural products  became  a  more  and  more 
at  -f  important  factor,  tending  to  obscure 
the    normal   relationship   between  supply 
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NORTH  AMERICA 

Because  of  the  huge  crop  of  the  United  States,  the  North  American  Continent  leads 
in  the  production  of  corn.  During  1925-29  the  average  harvest  represented  nearly  58 
percent  of  the  estimated  world  crop.  Likewise,  because  of  the  high  domestic  disap- 
pearance in  the  United  States,  North  America  leads  in  corn  consumption,  particularly 
for  livestock  feeding.  Its  foreign  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant except  in  years  of  short  crops  elsewhere;  average  exports  during  1925-29  exceeded 
imports,  but  the  reverse  was  true  for  1930-34-  and  1935-37.  In  1938,  the  latest  year 
for  which  complete  statistics  are  available,  exports  were  again  larger  than  imports. 1 

In  normal  years,  Canada  is  the  principal  corn  importer  of  the  continent  and  the 
United  States  the  leading  exporter.  Most  of  the  Central  American  countries  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  especially  Puerto  Rico,  form  an  important  import  market  for  corn. 
Nicaragua  and  the  Dominican  Republic  are  usually  small  exporters.  Of  the  4  to  5  mil- 
lion bushels  produced  in  Cuba,  small  quantities  are  sometimes  exported,  but  in  many 
years  the  island  is  a  net  importer. 

United  States 


Corn  is  grown  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  is  the  most  valuable  United  States 
crop,  and  is  claimed  by  some  writers:  to  have  exerted  more  influence  on  the  life  and 
development  of  the  country  than  any  other  agricultural  product.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  world  has  so  large  an  area  been  found  with  cultural  conditions  as  favorable  for 
corn  production  as  is  the  United  States  Corn  Belt,  the  designation  applied  to  a  large 
section  of  the  country  where  corn  takes  precedence  over  all  other  crops  and  is  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities.  It  is  estimated  that  this  Belt  contains  8  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States  and  accounts  for  over  half  the  total  domestic  crop. 

Table  7. -United  States  acreage,  average  yield  per  acre,  production,  »■ 
and  distribution  of  corn,  October-September  1925-26  to  19tl-if2 


YEAR 
BEGINNING 
OCTOBER  1 

HARVESTED 

AVERAGE 

HELD 
PER  ACRE 

PRODUC- 

CARRY- 
OVER oa 
OCTOBER  1 

TOTAL 

MET 

TOTAL  DOMESTIC 
DISAPPEARANCE 

ACREAGE 

TIOH 

SUPPLY 

EXPORTS1 

VOLUME 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
PRODUCTION 

1925  . 

1926  . 

1927  . 

1928  . 

1929  . 

1930  . 

1931  . 

1932  . 

1933  . 

1934  . 
1930  . 

1936  . 

1937  . 

1938  . 

1939  . 

1940  . 
194 13 


liOOO 
acres 

101,331 
99,462 
98,367 
100,336 
97,806 
101 ,466 
106,912 
110,877 
106,963 
92,384 
•6,804 
93,020 
93,741 
•2,222 
88,430 
86,738 
86,089 


Bushels 

27.6 
26.6 
26.6 
26.6 
26.8 
20.6 
24.  1 
26.6 
22.6 
16.8 
24.0 
16.3 
28.3 
27.8 
29.4 
28.4 
31.0 


1  I ,000  : 
:  bushels  : 
; 2,708,367: 
i  2,646,972: 
;  2,616, 120: 
:  2 , 666 ,516: 
:  2  ,621, 032: 
: 2,080,421: 
:2, 876,611: 
:  2,931,281: 
:2,  399 ,632: 
: 1,461, 123: 
: 2, 303, 747: 
:  1,807,089: 
:  2,661 ,284: 
: 2,662, 1B7: 
: 2, 602, 133: 
: 2 ,460,624 : 
: 2  ,672,641: 


1,000 
bushels 

101,633 
278 , 006 
217,282 

02,200 
148,340 
136,332 
167,771 
270,333 
386,321 
337,000 

68,076 
17,8,547 

66,222 
363,093 
682,643 
694,804 
648,780 


•  1,000 

t  bushels 

: 2,900,000 
:  3,824,977 
:  2,8.33,402 
:.2,787,710 
:  2,669,372 
:  2  ,  216,753 
:  2, 743, 382 
:  3,201,614 
:  2,785 ,963 
:  1,708,213 
:  2, 368, 833 
: 1,686,036 
:2, 717, 6664 
:2  ,  935,380 
: 3, 184,976 
:  3, 188, 4*8 
:  3, 318, 300 


1,000  1 
bushels  •■ 

28,067: 
14,341: 
17,618: 
41,300: 
8,110: 
1,733: 
4,068: 
8,713: 
3,028: 
* -38,812: 
* -80, 228: 
-103,238: 
138,074: 
33 ,027: 
43,178: 
13,681: 


1,000 
bushels 

2,596,928 

2,693,364 

2,723,683 

2,667,977} 

2,624,921: 

2,047,249: 

2,468,991: 

2,806,680: 

2,444,936: 

1,768,040: 

2,200,804: 

1,723,662: 

2,216,330: 

3,308,820: 

2,446,607: 

2,610,002: 


Percent 
02.8 
101.8 

104. 1 
06.3 

100.2 
08.4 
95.  9 
•6.7 

101.8 

131.  1 
•8.9 

114.4 
83.6 
•  0.1 
04.0 

102.0 


Corn,    Including  corn  »••!  In  grain  equlralent. 


Ret  Inner ta. 


3  Prelln 


lnarjr. 


1   According  to  trade  date  for  calender  fears   compiled  by  the  International   Institute  of 

Agriculture,  Rone. 
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Extending  across  east-central  United  States,  the  Corn  Belt  is  about  900  miles  in 
length  and  from  150  to  300  miles  in  width.     It  comprises  western  Ohio,   central  and 
northern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  most  of  Iowa,  southwestern  Minnesota,  southeastern  South 
Dakota,  eastern  and  southern  Nebraska,  northeastern  Kansas,   and  the  greater  part  of 
Missouri  north  of  the  Missouri  River.     With  a  generally  level  to  rolling  surface, 
fertile  dark  brown  to  black  prairie  soils  in  central  and  western  parts  and  rich 
light-colored  forest  soils  toward  the  northeast,  long,  hot,   almost  tropical  summers, 
the  nights  of  which  average  58  degrees  or  even  higher  through  about  3  months,  the 
Corn  Belt  offers  an  unusual  combination  of  factors  favorable  for  corn  production. 
Until  the  serious  droughts  of  1934  and  1936,  this  vast  area  had  produced  crop  after 
crop  of  corn  with  relatively  little  fluctuation  in  size  from  year  to  year  (fie.  6  and 
table  7). 

During  the  first  5  years  of  the  period  under  review,  the  total  United  States 
corn  acreage  averaged  about  100  million  acres,  producing  about  2.6  billion  bushels 
of  grain  for  all  purposes.  Livestock  numbers,  particularly  of  hogs,  were  high, 
and  annual  domestic  disappearance  sometimes  exceeded  production.  Carry-overs  of 
old-crop  corn,  however, 
ranged  from  about  92  to 
278  million  bushels,  so 
that  supplies  were  always 
adequate,  and  an  average 
of  about  21  million  bush- 
els were  exported  each 
year  over  and  above  small 
imports. 

From  1  9  3  0  through 
1936,  largely  because  of 
drought  conditions  in  sev- 
eral years  but  partly  be- 
cause of  acreage  restric- 
tions introduced  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  production 
fluctuated  sharply.  Be- 
cause of  the  disastrous 
droughts  of  1934  and  1936, 
the  United  States  during 
the  marketing  years  of 
1934-35  to  1936-37  for 
the  first  and  only  time 
on  record  was  dependent 
upon  foreign  corn  to  ful- 
fill its  requirements,  and 
net  imports  during  the 
three  seasons  averaged 
about    53  million  bushels. 
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FlOURR  6. -Acreage  harvested,  aTerage  yield  per  acre, 
production,  and  disappearance  of  corn  in  the  United 
States  1920-41. 
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again  reached  the  level  of  the  late  twenties  and  was  well  maintained  through  194-1. 
During  these  recent  years,  however,  exports  have  generally  been  small  and  domestic 
requirements  reduced,  with  the  result  that  surplus  stocks  on  October  1,   1940,  reached 
the  record  high  point  of  about  695  million  bushels. 

Exports  of  corn  as  grain  from  the  United  States  have  never  been  large  in  relation 
to  the  huge  domestic  production,  since  the  value  of  the  domestic  crop  rests  almost 
altogether  upon  its  utilization  as  feed  for  livestock  on  the  farms  producing  it. 
During  the  period  under  review,  they  accounted  for  less  than  an  average  of  1  percent 
of  production.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  country  of  destination,  with  a 
considerable  part  of  the  United  States  product  reported  as  exported  to  Canada  trans- 
shipped to  British  markets  (table  8).  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  in  some  years 
Germany  and  Mexico  were  also  good  customers.  Some  quantities  of  com  meal  were  also 
exported,  but  they  were  not  large. 

Table  8.-ffnited  States  exports  of  corn  to  principal  countries  of 
destination,  average  1925-29,  1930-3U,  annual  1935-39 


COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION 

AVERAGE 

1935 

1036 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1925-29 

1930-34 

Ireland   

Netherlands  

Germany  

Belgium   

Denmark   

France  

Italy   

Other  Europe   

Total  Europe 
Canada2   


Mexico   

Jamaica   

Cuba   

Other  countries 


:  1,000 
-.  bushe  Is 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 

bushe Is 

1,000 
bushels 

:  2,782 

322 

12 

13 

640 

30,361 

9,604 

:  73 

14 

0 

0 

0 

11,520 

2,584 

:  3,290 

212 

2 

1 

-  2  ,  948 

16,449 

6,373 

1,501 

79 

0 

0 

171 

13,897 

0 

:  171 

112 

43 

1 

223 

4,862 

185 

669 

40 

(1) 

(1) 

161 

2,621 

799 

226 

58 

11 

36 

13 

309 

152 

:  522 

:  (1) 

0 

0 

0 

86 

:  (1) 

204 

9 

9 

57 

6 

2,816 

535 

9.428 

846 

77 

108 

4.062 

81 , 921 

20.232 

:  8,420 

3,688 

77 

402 

1,722 

64, 195 

8,879 

:  1,691 

403 

1 

:  (1) 

28 

:  991 

2  , 141 

41 

11 

6 

1 

:  3 

:  (1) 

36 

(1) 

1 

(1) 

1 

1 

47 

11 

7 

21 

:  394 

864 

5,061 

177 

524 

5,834 

.  147,505 

:  32,117 

Less  than  500  bushels. 

2 

A  large  part  of  the  corn  exported  to  Canada  is  reexported  to  European  markets,  particu- 
larly to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Compiled  from  official   records   of  the  D.   S.   Bureau    of  Foreign   and  Domestic  Commerce. 

As  European  farmers  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  World  War  of  1914-18, 
the  overseas  demand  for  United  States  corn,  as  well  as  for  livestock  products,  par- 
ticularly pork  and  lard,-  derived  largely  from  corn,  began  to  decline.  Production  of 
these  products  in  the  United  States,  however,  showed  no  corresponding  reduction.  By 
1932  exports  of  corn  amounted  to  less  than  5  million  bushels  and  overseas  shipments 
of  pork  and  lard  were  the  smallest  in  50  years.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  a  time  when  prices  had  dropped  to  unusually  low  levels,  harvested  from  an  expanded 
corn  area  of  about  111  million  acres  almost  3  billion  bushels  of  corn.  Some  control 
of  the  resulting  surpluses,  not  only  of  corn  and  livestock  products  but  of  other  im- 
portant agricultural  crops  as  well,  appeared  necessary.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  which  was  passed  in  1933,  provided  for  some  limitation  in  the  production  of  the 
major  surplus  products,  among  which  were  corn,  hogs,  and  dairy  produce.  The  droughts 
of  1934  and  1936  and  the  subsequent  invalidation  of  this  act  make  it  difficult  to 
evaluate  its  effectiveness  with  regard  to  corn  production,  but  it  did  reduce  plant- 
ings,  and  the  harvested  acreage  has  not  exceeded  96  million  acres  since  1933. 
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FlODRE  7.-CnltiTating  corn  in  the  united  States  with  a  rotary  hoe.     The  corn  Is  about 

18  Inches  high. 

In  February  1938  a  new  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  passed,  which  provided  for 
(1)  acreage  allotments,  (2)  storage  loans  to  producers,  (3)  marketing  quotas,  and  (4) 
monetary  benefits  to  producers  cooperating  in  the  agricultural  conservation  program. 
Under  this  act  acreage  allotments  are  established  in  the  areas  producing  the  commercial 
corn  crop  of  the  country  with  a  view  toward  making  available  sufficient  corn  to  supply 
domestic  needs,  permit  reasonable  exports,  and  maintain  a  safe  reserve  supply.  The 
farmers  who  keep  their  corn  acreage  within  their  allotments,  or  do  not  exceed  such 
allotments  by  more  than  a  certain  percentage,  are  eligible  to  receive  full  or  partial 
payments  for  their  cooperation.  Qie  payment  is  made  under  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation program,  and  a  second  is  made  under  the  parity-price  program.  (Parity  price 
is  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193  8  as  a  price  that  will  give  to 
farmers  a  return  with  the  same  purchasing  power  in  terms  of  goods  and  services  that 
farmers  buy  as  that  which  prevailed  in  the  base  period  from  July  1,  1909,  through 
June  30,  1914.) 

In  accordance  with  an  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  ap- 
proved July  1,  1941,  corn  loans  at  85  percent  of  parity  are  available  to  cooperating 
farmers  who  store  their  corn  under  approved  conditions.     Before  the  new  corn  crop  is 
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harvested  each  fall,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  whether  the  corn  sup- 
ply for  the  ensuing  marketing  year  will  exceed  the  level  of  the  marketing  quota. 
The  marketing-quota  level  is  reached  when  the  quantity  of  corn  on  hand  is  10  percent 
above  the  supply  needed  for  a  normal  year' s  domestic  consumption,  exports,  and  a  lib- 
eral reserve.  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  corn  supply  exceeds  the  marketing- 
quota  level,  farmers  who  would  be  subject  to  marketing  quotas  vote  in  a  referendum  to 
determine  whether  such  quotas  should  be  placed  in  effect.  If  they  are  approved, 
farmers  are  required  to  withhold  from  the  market  and  from  feeding  to  livestock  for 
market  the  excess  corn  supply  of  the  country.  if  marketing  quotas  are  not  approved, 
corn  loans  are  not  available  for  the  current  crop  and  the  price-supporting  effect  of 
such  loans  is  removed. 


FIGURE  8.— Cutting  corn  in   the  United  States  with  a  rubber-tired  tractor  pulling 

the  corn  cutter. 

The  downward  trend  in  the  corn  acreage  of  the  United  States  during  recent  years 
has  been  partially  offset  by  increasing  yields  per  acre,  and,  as  already  pointed  out, 
production  during  the  past  5  years,  1937  to  194-1,  averaged  almost  as  high  as  during 
1925-29  when  the  acreage  was  considerably  larger.  This  resulted  largely  from  the 
development  and  increasing  use  of  hybrid  seed.     Efforts  to  improve  the  corn  plant 
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have  been  in  progress  since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  the  planting  of  hybrid 
seed,  obtained  by  crossing  selected  inbred  lines,  was  on  a  small  scale  until  after 
1936.  Hybrid  varieties  planted  that  year  in  the  Corn  Belt  proved  to  be  more  drought- 
and  heat-resistant  than  other  corn,  but  a  rapid  increase  in  their  use  was  not  ex- 
pected because  of  the  necessity  of  securing  new  seed  each  season.  That  earlier 
anticipations  with  regard  to  hybrid  planting  have  been  greatly  exceeded  may  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  untiring  work  of  the  Government  experimental  farms  and  the 
rapid  expansion  in  commercial  seed  production. 


■Hi 


FIGURE  9.— Harvesting  corn  in   the  United  States  with   tractor  pulling  a  two-row  corn  picker 

and  wagon. 

In  Iowa,  the  great  corn  State  of  the  Union,  only  5  percent  of  the  1936  acreage 
was  planted  with  hybrid  seed;  this  was  increased  to  95  percent  in  1941.  Yields  in 
1936  were  abnormally  low  because  of  drought  conditions.  In  1937,  an  unusually  good 
corn  year,  the  average  yield  for  the  State  was  45  bushels,  but  in  1940  and  1941 
52.5  and  51  bushels,  respectively,  were  reported,  as  compared  with  the  average  during 
1925-29  of  34  bushels.  Furthermore,  despite  an  18-percent  reduction  in  the  1941 
acreage  from  the  average  of  the  late  twenties,   production  increased  by  22  percent. 

Though  not  quite  so  spectacular,  results  for  the  whole  Corn  Belt  have  been  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  Iowa.     A  mere  beginning  was  made  in  1936,   but  by  1941  about  62 
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percent  of  the  total  corn  acreage  was  planted  with  hybrid  seed.  The  corn  area  of 
the  Belt  at  the  same  time  was  reduced  from  62  to  5  0  million  acres  without  a  pro- 
portionate decrease  in  production. 

Canada 

Canada  was  largely  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  its  corn  requirements 
during  1925-39.  The  growing  season  is  too  short  in  most  parts  of  the  country  to 
produce  corn  for  grain,  but  it  is  grown  for  fodder  in  a  number  of  the  Provinces. 
The  total  area  planted  for  all  purposes  was  less  than  a  million  acres  throughout 
the  period  considered.  Corn  for  husking  was  produced  almost  entirely  by  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  until  the  late  thirties,  when  small  crops  were  successfully  grown 
in  Manitoba,   250,  000  bushels  in  1938  and  620,  000  bushels  in  1939. 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  average  annual  corn  crop  of  Ontario,  which 
in  official  Canadian  statistics  was  the  only  production  for  grain  reported,  amounted 
to  6  million  bushels.  Imports  averaged  11  million  bushels,  indicating  an  annual 
consumption  of  about  17  million  bushels.  Ontario  is  the  Canadian  center  for  the 
feeding  of  corn;  in  western  Canada  barley,  or  mixtures  of  barley  and  other  grain, 
is  the  favored  feed  crop  for  hogs. 

Corn  production  in  Canada  began  to  decline  after  the  World  War  of  1914-18  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  a  low  point  of  only  4.3  million  bushels  was  reached  in 
1927.  During  1928-33  it  hovered  around  5  million  bushels,  but  beginning  in  1934 
an  upward  trend  began  and  8  million  bushels  were  reported  for  1939.  Most  of  the 
expansion  in  recent  years  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  larger  yields  per  acre, 
although  some  increase  in  acreage  occurred,   particularly  in  1938  and  1939. 

Reflecting  the  decline  in  production,  Canadian  imports  during  1925-29  averaged 
over  13  million  bushels.  In  the  next  5-year  period,  they  fell  to  an  average  of  8.5 
million  bushels  but  reached  nearly  12  million  bushels  in  1935-39.  The  United  States 
supplied  the  bulk  of  Canada's  import  needs  during  1925-29,  but  after  1930  Argentine 
and  South  African  corn  accounted  for  the  greater  part  of  Canada' s  imports  for  con- 
sumption. Much  of  the  corn  included  in  United  States  trade  returns  as  exports  to 
Canada  was  transshipped  to  European  markets.  This  movement  was  particularly  heavy 
in  1938;  of  the  64  million  bushels  of  United  States  corn  reported  as  exported  to 
Canada,   62.5  million  were  shipped  from  Canadian  ports  to  overseas  destinations. 

Hex  i  co 

Corn  is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  of  Mexico.  It  is  grown  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  country,  occupying  about  57  percent  of  the  entire  area 
under  cultivation  and  accounting  for  almost  30  percent  of  the  estimated  value  of  all 
crops.  Even  so,  domestic  production  is  not  large  enough  to  fill  the  country's  re- 
quirements in  most  years,  and  some  corn  is  imported.  During  1925-39  the  average 
corn  harvest  was  72,167,000  bushels.  About  897,000  bushels  were  imported,  and  411,000 
bushels  were  exported,  indicating  that  the  average  annual  domestic  disappearance  was 
about  72,  653,  000  bushels.     (See  table  9.) 

Corn  is  a  staple  food  product  in  Mexico.  Various  dishes  that  have  corn  as  a 
base  are  outstanding  features  on  all  Mexican  menus,  and  in  more  simplified  forms  it 
has  always  been  the  chief  article  of  food  among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  feed  for  their 
poultry  and  livestock. 
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Though  the  corn  acreage  of  Mexico  was  fairly  stable  during  1925-39,  at  7  to  8 
million  acres,  crop  statistics  show  average  yields  per  acre  tending  downward,  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  production.  The  average  outturn  of  1925-29  was  77  mil- 
lion bushels;  of  1930-34-,  about  72  million  bushels;  and  of  1935-39,  about  67  mil- 
lion bushels.  Low  average  yields  in  Mexico  are  due  largely  to  the  simple  cultural 
methods  generally  employed,  together  with  such  adverse  conditions  as  drought,  flood- 
ing, and  early  frosts.  Possibly  because  of  the  variety  of  conditions  under  which  it 
is  grown,  total  outturns  during  the  period  under  review  did  not  fluctuate  greatly  from 
year  to  year. 

Table  9. -Com  acreage,  production,  yield  per  acre,  foreign  trade, 
and  apparent  domestic  utilization  of  Mexico  1925-39 


TEAR 

ACREAGE 

YIELD 
PER  ACRE 

PR0DUCTI0H 

IMPORTS1 

EXPORTS1 

APPARENT  DOMES- 
TIC UTILIZATION 

J  ,000  acres 

Bushe  Is 

1 ,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1926   . . . 

7,266 

10.7 

77,481 

4,303 

8 

81,776 

1926  ... 

7  ,762 

10.  8 

84,044 

1 ,  119 

2 

86,161 

1927  ... 

7,861 

10.3 

81,066 

393 

(2)  i 

81 ,449 

1928  ... 

7  ,  690 

11 .  1 

86,640 

311 

(2) 

86,861 

1929  ... 

7  ,080 

8.2 

67 ,824 

3,  122 

(2)  : 

60,946 

1930  ... 

7,698 

7.1 

64,200 

737 

(2) 

84,937 

1931  

8  ,346 

10.  1 

84,196 

1 

(2) 

84, 196 

1932   . . . 

8,013 

9.7 

77,691 

6 

(2) 

77,696 

1933   

7,903 

9.6 

76,738 

1 

(2) 

76,739 

1934   

7,340 

9.2 

67 ,860 

1 

2,798 

66,063 

1936   

i  7,328 

8.9 

66, 196 

(2) 

3,189 

62 ,006 

1936  ... 

7,047 

8.9 

62,878 

144 

176 

62,847 

1937   

7,413 

8.7 

64,366 

:  869 

:  (2) 

66,226 

1938   

7,638 

:  8.7 

66,637 

2  ,  122 

:  (2) 

68,769 

1939  ... 

8,072 

9.6 

77,820 

:  326 

:  (2) 

78,146 

Average 

1926-39 

7  ,  622 

9.6 

72,167 

:  897 

411 

72,663 

Calendar  years   following  harvest. 


Less  than  500  bushels. 


Most  of  Mexico's  foreign  trade  in  corn  was  with  the  United  States;  in  years  of 
short  crops  and  high  prices  in  the  latter  country,  consumption  in  Mexico  was  shifted 
in  part  to  substitute  crops,  and  exports  exceeded  imports.  In  most  years,  however, 
the  country  was  a  net  importer.  Though  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  corn  entering  Mexico 
originated  in  the  United  States,  Argentine  and  sometimes  South  African  export  statis- 
tics included  some  quantities  destined  for  Mexico. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Although  corn  is  grown  quite  generally  in  South  America,  where  it  is  an  important 
item  in  the  diet  of  the  people,  particularly  among  the  Indians,  the  continent  played 
a  more  significant  role  as  an  exporter  than  as  a  producer  during  1925-39.  When  it  is 
compared  with  the  huge  outturn  of  North  America,  the  total  South  American  crop  appears 
as  a  dwarf  beside  a  giant  and  did,  in  fact,  account  for  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
total  world  production  of  the  period.  Because,  however,  of  the  dominant  position 
held  by  Argentina  in  world  markets,  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  corn  entering  the  in- 
ternational export  trade  originated  on  this  continent.  The  crop  of  Brazil  was  gener- 
ally almost  as  large  as,  and  in  some  years  exceeded,  that  of  Argentina,  but  this  fact 
is  usually  lost  sight  of  because  the  greater  part  of  the  Brazilian  production  is 
consumed  domestically.  These  two  countries  together  accounted  for  about  89  percent 
of  the  South  American  crop,  which  during  the  period  under  review  averaged  close  to 
600  million  bushels. 
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Argent  i  na 

Corn  is  grown  quite  generally  in  Argentina,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  produced 
in  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and  Cordoba.  Though  small  in  size  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  United  States,  the  Argentine  Corn  Belt  not  only  possesses  good 
soils,  adequate  rainfall,  and  a  favorable  climate,  but  also  has  the  added  advantage 
of  being  situated  within  a  relatively  short  distance  from  the  country's  export  ports. 
With  labor  costs  low  and  little  outlay  required  for  fertilizer,  especially  where  al- 
falfa has  previously  been  grown,  corn  is  said  to  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  Argentina 
than  in  any  other  important  producing  country  of  the  world.  The  principal  varieties 
grown  are  usually  of  the  small  and  medium  yellow  flint  types  which  stand  transporta- 
tion well  and  are  popular  in  the  deficit  countries  of  Europe. 

Contrary  to  the  situation  in  the  United  States,  the  corn  industry  of  Argentina 
has  little  relation  to  the  livestock  industry,  since  hog  production  is  relatively  un- 
important. Cattle  are  fattened  mostly  on  alfalfa  or  other  pasturage  crops.  Corn  is 
also  a  small  item  in  the  diet  of  the  people.  Usually,  therefore,  the  total  domestic 
utilization  is  small,  averaging  approximately  61  million  bushels  annually,  of  which 
about  6  million  bushels  are  used  for  seed.  In  exceptional  years,  when  the  country 
suffers  from  drought  or  supplies  are  unusually  heavy,  domestic  consumption  is  con- 
siderably increased  by  greater  utilization  as  livestock  feed  or  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, but  primarily  Argentine  corn  has  been  and,  under  normal  conditions,  is  likely 
to  continue  to  be  an  export  crop. 

Corn  production  in  Argentina  al- 
most doubled  during  1925-26  to  1929- 
30;  the  average  of  these  years,  297 
million  bushels,  was  42  percent  larg- 
er than  that  of  1920-21  to  1924-25 . 
Because  the  price  level  was  high,  the 
corn  acreage  was  increased}  and  yields 
per  acre  averaged  about  31.5  bushels 
as  against  27  in  the  earlier  period. 
The  expansion  in  acreage  continued 
through  1934-35,  when  a  record  pro- 
duction of  4-52  million  bushels  was 
reached.  Short  crops  were  harvested 
in  1937-38  and  1938-39,  during  which 
years  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
resulted  in  reduced  plantings  and  low 
yields,  but  in  1939-40  production  for 
the  third  time  in  the  decade  exceeded 
400  million  bushels   (table  10). 

Corn  is  planted  in  Argentina 
mostly  during  September  and  October. 
In  the  crop  year  1935-36  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  arable  land,  exclu- 
sive of  bare  fallow,  was  devoted  to 
this  crop.  That,  however,  was  the 
year  of  record  corn  plantings,  when 
Figdrk  10. -picking  com  in  Argentina.  nearly  i9  million  acres    were  seeded. 
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Table  10. -Argentine  acreage,  production,  and  exports  of  corn,  1925-26  to  1939-10 


TEAR 

ACREAGE 

fn.UlJUl/1  1UN 

EXPORTS 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
CROP  EXPORTED 

SOWN 

HARVESTED 

i ,uuu  acres 

i , Uuu  acres 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

Percent 

10,618 

9  ,  634 

321  ,  635 

233  ,467 

72.6 

10, 598 

9  , 060 

320 , 848 

289  ,  834 

90.  3 

10,739 

8  ,  999 

311,597 

246,240 

79.  0 

11,831 

9,026 

252 ,408 

209 , 532 

83  .  0 

13 , 955 

10 ,428 

280 , 617 

206,421 

73  .  6 

13 ,776 

11  , 577 

419,661 

387 , 759 

92.4 

14,468 

9  ,  518 

299 , 329 

250 , 7  12 

83  .  8 

14  539 

9   3  73 

267 ,761 

209 , 378 

78.2 

16,096 

10  ,  161 

256,913 

209,541 

81.6 

17 ,368 

14,091 

451 , 943 

311 ,  882 

69.0 

18,854 

12 , 660 

395 , 694 

362,316 

69.0 

15 ,061 

10 , 776 

340 , 147 

270 , 027 

79.4 

14  ,  989 

7  ,723 

174, 163 

115,621 

66.  3 

13 ,096 

8  ,653 

191,485 

133 ,441 

69.  7 

17 ,791 

14  ,  072 

408 ,442 

60,297 

14.8 

Exports  during  Apr  11 -Mar ch   following  the  harvest. 


This  was  the  largest  acreage  reported  for  a  single  crop  that  year,  but  it  is  more 
usual  for  wheat  or  alfalfa,  or  both,  to  exceed  corn  in  acreage.  The  corn  crop  begins 
to  mature  in  Feb  ruary,  but  husking  does  not  often  start  until  late  in  March.  It  con- 
tinues during  April  and  usually  into  May,  or  even  later  in  northern  areas.  The  grain 
is  ordinarily  stored  on  the  farm  in  cribs  or  bins,  which  are  usually  uncovered,  until 
dry  enough  to  shell  or  until  marketed  (fig.  11). 


Table  VL.-Argentine  exports  of  corn  by  country  of  destination,  calendar  years, 
average  1925-29  and  1930-31,  annual  1935-39 


COUHTRY  OF  DESTINATION 

AVERAGE 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1925-29 

1930-34 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushe Is 

bushels 

bushels 

:  bushels 

United  Kingdom   

43 , 270 

91  ,  922 

107  ,495 

136 , 237 

115,928 

'32,449 

44,819 

24 , 244 

39 , 846 

29,473 

35,342 

45,218 

11,506 

21,788 

Belgium   - 

27 , 040 

34 , 985 

40,238 

43  ,241 

56 ,028 

18 , 862 

20,995 

Denmark  

4  ,  000 

9  ,  640 

7  ,  230 

12,508 

12,434 

1,831 

3,535 

5,221 

10,328 

8  ,  087 

8  ,  315 

6,709 

9,441 

France  

15 ,751 

18 , 604 

3,337 

3  ,370 

2,  789 

513 

622 

Italy  

16,343 

13  ,339 

8,786 

6,  608 

3  ,  682 

2  ,  835 

4,621 

27 , 187 

13,687 

7  ,  792 

7,582 

26,600 

19,361 

7,181 

1,863 

5,588 

4,697 

4  ,  917 

5,  913 

3,112 

4,374 

3  ,216 

6,  298 

1  ,082 

2  ,  776 

4,820 

2  ,245 

1,927 

9,717 

6,277 

2  ,964 

666 

226 

1,488 

633 

35  , 176 

37  ,  638 

42,364 

59 

77 

3,692 

2,350 

6,580 

16,561 

28  ,  036 

537 

43 

8 

244 

5  ,449 

6,519 

1,  755 

684 

Others  ................. 

39 ,014 

3  , 142 

6,977 

8  ,  928 

4,968 

3,8  50 

6,338 

Total 

:  217,362 

:  251,819 

:  277,601 

:  329,969 

357, 750 

10  4,016 

125, 823 

Anuario  del  Coiercio  Exterior  de  la  Republica  Argentina. 


New-crop  corn  begins  to  enter  export  channels  about  April  1,  and  April-March 
is  considered  the  marketing  year  for  Argentine  corn.  There  is  no  marked  trend  in 
monthly  exports,  but  the  movement  is  generally  heaviest  from  July  to  November.  In 
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the  period  under  review,  total  exports  during  the  marketing  season  ranged  from  a 
peak  in  1931-32  of  388  million  bushels,  or  92.4  percent  of  the  crop,  to  a  low  in  the 
last  marketing  year  covered  of  about  60  million  bushels,  or  14.8  percent  of  the  crop. 
World  conditions  during  the  latter,  however,  were  abnormal  as  a  result  of  the  European 
War.  Prior  to  that,  a  low  point  of  115  million  bushels  was  reached  in  1938-39,  follow- 
ing the  short  crop  of  only  174  million  bushels  harvested  in  1937-38. 

The  bulk  of  the  Argentine  corn  exported  goes  to  European  markets,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  United  Kingdom  (table  11).  About  a  fifth  of  the  total  aver- 
age exports  of  1925 -29  were  destined  for  this  market  and  more  than  a  third  of  the 
total  during  1930-34  and  1935-39.  A  large  share  also  went  to  the  Low  Countries  of 
northwestern  Europe.  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  were  good  customers  during  the  first 
10  years  of  the  period,   and  Germany  again  in  1937-38. 

Following  the  poor  crops  of  1934  and  1936  in  the  United  States,  considerable 
Argentine  corn  was  sent  to  this  country;  an  average  of  more  than  38  million  bushels 
was  reported  for  the  calendar  years  1935-37.  In  other  years,  United  States  imports 
were  confined  to  small  amounts,  usually  less  than  a  million  bushels,  most  of  which 
were  brought  in  by  importers  of  the  West  Coast  to  be  used  for  poultry  feed.  Several 
million  bushels  were  usually  taken  by  Canada  -  in  1936  and  1937,  17  and  28  million 
bushels,  respectively.  Japan  entered  the  market  for  small  amounts,  from  1  to  6  mil- 
lion bushels  during  1935-38;  and  the  neighboring  countries  of  South  America  took 
small  quantities  at  various  times  during  the  period.  The  total  amount  marketed  out- 
side of  Europe,  however,  was  of  little  significance. 

The  Government  activity  most  commonly  associated  with  the  Argentine  corn  indus- 
try is  the  system  of  maintaining  fixed  prices  to  producers.  Employed  during  the 
World  War  of  1914-18  as  an  expedient  to  encourage  increased  wheat  production,  it  was 
again  inaugurated  in  November  1933,  when  prices  were  reduced  by  the  general  agricul- 
tural depression,  and  has  since  been  a  common  practice.  Prior  to  1933  the  Argentine 
Government  passed  several  measures  designed  to  aid  farmers  with  their  production  and 
marketing  problems,  as  well  as  to  improve  their  general  economic  status,  by  means  of 
reduced  rentals  and  lowered  interest  rates.  Loans  were  often  extended  to  corn  grow- 
ers to  help  them  meet  harvesting  and  marketing  expenses,  and  low  freight  rates  were 
applied  to  export  corn  from  the  1930-31  crop  moving  from  the  interior  to  shipping 
points.  A  broad  program  of  elevator  construction  was  undertaken,  the  establishment 
of  farmers'  cooperatives  was  encouraged,  and  more  equitable  practices  in  the  grain 
futures  exchange  were  assured  through  Government  supervision,  decreed  in  April  1932. 
Furthermore,  by  depreciating  the  value  of  the  peso  from  time  to  time,  domestic  grain 
prices  were  kept  at  a  higher  level  than  in  other  countries. 

The  decree  of  November  28,  1933,  which  set  up  fixed  minimum  prices  to  producers 
for  corn,  wheat,  and  flaxseed,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  official  Grain 
Board  to  represent  the  Government.  This  Board  was  authorized  to  purchase  corn  of  dry, 
sound,  average  quality  at  4.40  pesos  per  quintal  (about  45  cents  per  bushel  at  the 
exchange  rate  of  the  above  date)  for  export  at  prevailing  world  prices.  Another  de- 
cree, issued  at  the  same  time,  provided  for  the  control  of  foreign  exchange,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  obtain  funds  for  financing  purchases  of  grain  by  the  Grain  Board. 
An  official  buying  rate  was  designated  at  which  foreign  currency  sent  to  Argentina 
in  payment  of  exports  had  to  be  sold  to  the  banks.  The  foreign  credits  thus  obtained 
were  sold  in  turn  to  importers  at  a  higher  official  selling  rate  and  the  resulting 
profits  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Government. 
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The  minimum  price  established  for  corn  was  maintained  until  March  21,   1936,  when 

l^yrt:^'^m  per  quintai  (about  42  —  - — -  -  — 

of  the  time  world  prices  ex-  mtmmm 
ceeded  the  minimum  Argentine 
price,     and  comparatively 
little     corn    was  purchased 
by    the  Grain    Board.  The 

fixed    price    was    suspended  |  i  *         '    '  j 

in  January  1937  and  was  not 
established  again  until  the 
foreign  demand  for  Argentine 
corn  was  disrupted  by  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the 
present    European  conflict. 

Brazi 1 

Corn  production  in 
Brazil  ranks  next  to  that 
of  Argentina,  but  the  great- 
er part  of  the  crop  is  uti- 
lized domestically.  Pro- 
duction costs  are  relative- 
ly high,  raising  Brazil' s 
prices  for  export  corn  above 
those  of  its  neighbor  in  the 
south.  In  the  northern  and 
northeastern  parts  of  the 
count  ry  corn  is  consumed  ex- 
tensively as  food,  but  its 
primary  use  in  the  country 
is    for    feeding  livestock, 

particularly  hogs.  Brazil's  hog  population  is  the  second  largest  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  ranking  next  after  that  of  the  United  States;  and,  as  in  the  latter  coun- 
try, hog  raising  and  corn  growing  are  closely  related.  Both  flint  and  flour  types  are 
grown,  and  because  of  variations  in  the  rainy  season  two  crops  are  cultivated  each 
year.  The  one  grown  in  the  northern  States  is  planted  from  January  to  March  and  that 
in  the  south  from  August  to  December.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  crop  is  grown  in 
the  southern  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Sao  Paulo,  but  some  corn 
is  produced  in  practically  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  total  Brazilian  production  of  corn  during  1925-39  averaged  more  than  200 
million  bushels  annually.  The  only  countries  that  singly  produced  a  larger  part  of 
the  world  crop  were  the  United  States,.  China,  and  Argentina.  Considerable  expansion 
took  place  in  Brazilian  production  during  the  period;  in  1926  only  172  million  busheis 
were  reported,  whereas  in  the  record  year  of  1938  a  crop  of  239  million  bushels  was 
harvested.  Acreage  statistics  are  not  available  for  all  years,  but  in  recent  years 
about   10  million  acres  have  been  planted  to  corn. 

Exports  of  Brazilian  corn  were  insignificant  during  most  of  the  period  under 
consideration.     In  1934  they  exceeded  2  million  bushels;  in  1938  they  reached  about 


FIGURE  11.— An  open  corncrib  in  Argentina. 
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5  million;  but  in  1939  they  fell  to  less  than  3  million.  Most  of  the  corn  exported 
went  to  the  countries  of  northwestern  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  some  was 
taken  by  Bolivia,    and  in  1939  about  276,000  bushels  were  destined  for  Japan. 

A  widespread  campaign  for  encouraging  the  production  of  corn  for  export  was  car- 
ried on  in  1939  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (1,  pp.  72-73)2with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Ministry  of  Development.  Selected  seed  was  distributed,  of  which  the  Catete 
variety  was  considered  the  best  adapted  to  conditions  prevailing  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  and  the  most  suitable  for  export.  Efforts  were  made  to  teach  the  farm- 
ers good  cultural  and  handling  practices  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  corn,  to  keep  the  grain  in  good  condition,  and  to  make 
it  more  attractive  to  foreign  purchasers.  Some  improvement  in  yields  was  reported, 
but  increased  exportation  did  not  follow  -  largely,  it  was  stated,  because  of  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities.  The  attention  of  the  authorities  was  therefore  di- 
rected toward  the  possibility  of  feeding  larger  quantities  and  expanding  trade  in  the 
form  of  livestock  products. 

j 

Other  South  American  Countries 

Corn  is  important  as  a  subsistence  crop  in  practically  all  the  other  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  but  statistics  for  the  years  1925  to  1939  for  many  of  the  individual 
countries  are  fragmentary.  Available  figures  indicate  that  Bolivia  was  the  third 
largest  producer  on  the  continent,  but  they  are  not  complete  enough  to  show  a  trend 
for  the  whole  period.  During  1925-29  an  average  crop  of  nearly  17  million  bushels 
was  reported  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  from  about  745,000  acres. 
In  1930  and  1931  production  was  about  28  and  26  million  bushels,  respectively,  har- 
vested from  some  862,000  acres.  Imports  are  reported  for  most  years;  the  5-year 
average  of  the  late  twenties  was  nearly  13  million  bushels,  but  an  average  of  only  3 
million  bushels  was  imported  during  1930-34-  and  2.3  million  bushels  from  1935  to 
1939.  Whether  the  reduction  in  imports  resulted  from  increased  production  is  un- 
known. Since  corn  is  used  largely  by  the  Indians,  who  account  for  more  than  half 
the  Bolivian  population,  it  seems  likely  that  such  may  have  been  the  case.  The  In- 
dians of  Bolivia  cling  tenaciously  to  their  ancestral  lands,  and  the  country  depends 
upon  them  almost  exclusively  for  agricultural  production  despite  their  elementary 
methods  of  farming.  In  the  valleys  of  Cochabamba  and  Chuquisaca  large  areas  are 
planted  to  corn  for  the  purpose  of  making  chicha,  an  alcoholic  drink  popular  with 
South  American  Indians. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  exists  in  Peru,  where  about  60  percent  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Indian.  Corn  is  grown  in  all  the  productive  parts  of  the  country,  but 
no  crop  statistics  have  been  received  since  1928-29,  when  nearly  18  million  bushels 
were  reported  to  have  been  harvested  from  690,000  acres.  Imports  from  1925  to  1929 
averaged  about  4-5,  000  bushels,  and  in  many  single  years  of  the  period  were  larger;  in 
1934-  they  amounted  to  nearly  85,000  bushels  but  dwindled  gradually  to  less  than  500 
bushels  in  1939.  Most  of  the  foreign  corn  imported  by  Peru  came  from  Chile  and  Ecua- 
dor, with  sizable  amounts  in  some  years  from  Argentina,  occasional  shipments  from 
Europe,    and  small  amounts  in  most  years  from  the  United  States. 

Colombia,  Chile,  and  Uruguay  were  small  corn  producers  during  1925-39  and  were 
net  exporters  in  some  years  and  net  importers  in  others.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
period  Colombia  produced  only  about  5  million  bushels  each  year,  but  in  1932  and  again 

2 

Italic  numbers  In  parentheses   refer   to  Literature  Cited,   p.  48. 
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in  1937  about  19  million  bushels  were  reported.  Acreage  was  expanded  from  about 
400,000  to  1,400,000  acres.  Corn  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  is  consumed 
as  food  by  the  great  majority  of  small  farmers,  to  whom  a  kind  of  corn  bread  is  the 
only  bread  known.  As  a  feed  for  livestock  it  is  relatively  unimportant,  but  some 
quantities  are  utilized  for  chicha.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  was  insignifi- 
cant throughout  the  period;  small  shipments  to  and  from  neighboring  countries  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  such  activity,  although  small  amounts  of  United  States  corn 
were  sometimes  taken. 

Chile's  corn  production  was  almost  doubled  from  1925  to  1939  but  amounted  to 
only  3  million  bushels  in  the  latter  year  from  112,000  acres.  Small  imports  were  the 
general  rule,  but  in  1934  exports  exceeded  imports.  Most  of  the  corn  trade  was  with 
other  South  American  countries. 

Uruguay  produced  from  4  to  6  million  bushels  throughout  the  period,  with  no 
marked  trend  apparent.  In  1926  and  again  in  1929  poor  crops  were  harvested,  with 
yields  per  acre  falling  to  less  than  8  and  5  bushels,  respectively,  from  the  usual 
average  of  about  10  bushels  per  acre.  The  grain  trade  has  been  under  Government 
control  in  recent  years,  and  imports  may  be  made  under  permit  only.  In  1939  about 
369,000  bushels  were  exported,  but  such  movement  was  exceptional. 

Corn  is  the  largest  single  crop  of  Venezuela,  but  few  definite  figures  are 
available  regarding  the  extent  of  its  cultivation.  Approximately  15  million  bushels 
are  reported  to  have  been  produced  in  recent  years.  Since  it  is  a  staple  article  of 
food  among  the  people,  the  entire  crop  is  consumed  domestically.  In  certain  years 
imports  are  necessary  to  fill  home  requirements,  but  they  are  relatively  unimportant. 


EUROPE 

Although  the  climate  of  many  countries  in  Europe  is  too  cold  for  corn  growing, 
the  total  production  of  the  continent  showed  a  definite  upward  trend  during  1925-39. 
A  large  part  of  the  increase  was  in  the  surplus  countries  of  the  Danube  Basin,  but 
there  was  also  some  expansion  in  Italy,  France,  and  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  may  be  treated  as  a  European  country  since  most  of  its  corn 
areas  are  a  part  of  that  continent  rather  than  of  Asia  and  which  was  formerly  an 
important  source  of  European  corn  supplies,  production  declined  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  and  importation  began  in  1936. 

With  the  general  increase  in  European  corn  production,  there  was  no  corre- 
sponding decline  in  total  imports,  chiefly  because  of  larger  takings  by  the  United 
Kingdom  (table  12).  After  a  marked  increase  in  1930-34  over  the  preceding  5  years, 
a  drop  occurred  in  1935,  but  importation  was  maintained  on  a  high  level  during  1936- 
38.  The  total  excess  of  imports  into  deficit  European  countries  over  exports  from 
surplus  areas  averaged  almost  2  56  million  bushels  during  1925-29,  was  increased  to 
284  million  during  1930-34,  and  rose  to  3  04  million  bushels  during  1935-38,  the  last 
4  years  for  which  anything  like  complete  statistics  are  available.  In  1939  corn  im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom  were  gfeatly  reduced,  and  because  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  trading  in  corn  was  generally  restricted. 


Deficit  Countries 


European  countries,  other  than  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Danube  Basin  exporters, 
were  practically  all  corn-importing  countries  during  1925-39.     Some  of  these,  notably 
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Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece,  produced  the  greater  part  of  their  domestic  corn  require- 
ments. Others,  such  as  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  former  countries  of  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia,  imported  more  than  they  produced.  Still  others  were  entirely 
dependent  upon  imports.  Several  of  these  nonproducing  countries  of  Europe  were  the 
world's  largest  corn  importers:     The  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Denmark. 

Nonproducing  Importers 


United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  has  no  hasic  feed  production  for  hogs  comparable  with  American 
corn,  German  potatoes,  or  Netherland  skim  milk  and  is  therefore  largely  dependent  up- 
on imported  feeds  for  livestock,  particularly  hogs  and  poultry.  In  keeping  with  its 
trade  policy  during  the  depression  years  of  the  early  thirties,  the  United  Kingdom 
took  steps  to  decrease  its  expenditures  for  imported  pork  and  to  increase  greatly  its 
own  hog  production.  These  measures,  while  reducing  the  market  for  imported  pork, 
operated  to  strengthen  the  British  demand  for  corn.  Imports  of  this  grain  rose  from 
an  average  of  about  68  million  bushels  during  1925-29  to  101  million  in  1930-34  and 
123  million  in  1935-39.  The  peak  year  of  the  period  was  1936,  when  nearly  150  mil- 
lion bushels  entered  the  country.  In  addition  to  imports  of  corn  as  grain,  consid- 
erable quantities  of  corn  products  from  overseas,  such  as  meal  and  starch,  also  found 
a  market  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports  of  corn  meal,  expressed  in  terms  of  grain, 
averaged  about  5  million  bushels  during  1925-34  and  over  8  million  during  1935-39. 

Table  13.-United  Kingdom  imports  of  corn,  by  country  of  origin, 
average  1925-29,  1930-314,  annual  1935-39 


COUNTRY 


AVERAGE 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1925-39 

1930-34 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
.  bushels 

072 

1,  149 

1,622 

2,506 

2,274 

4,041 

1,945 

SO 

51 

23 

1,635 

1  ,056 

794 

368 

964 

167 

194 

961 

3,737 

890 

2,030 

4  ,606 

1,794 

2  ,070 

1,005 

3,561 

4,806 

604 

1,944 

238 

660 

2,377 

316 

55 

227 

7,289 

1,269 

2,807 

287 

10 

288 

794 

46,418 

16,873 

00,566 

84 ,456 

100,739 

134,637 

125 ,843 

36,393 

49,645 

73 

6 

163 

(1) 

7,126 

4,022 

7,678 

669 

7  , 144 

4,553 

12  ,013 

603 

1,666 

488 

1,846 

2  ,745 

1,298 

100 

1,004 

1,081 

140 

1,784 

401 

1 , 193 

1,432 

376 

39 

1,039 

811 

1,012 

908 

893 

6,326 

2,547 

67,889 

101 , 135 

118,911 

146,586 

143,343 

115, 162 

92,797 

Belgium   

Bulgaria   

Netherlands   

Rumania   

Soviet  Union  

Canada   

United  States-  

Argentina   

Uruguay  

British  India   

British  South  Africa  .. 

Southern  Rhodesia   

Kenya   

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Others   

Total   


Less  than  GOO  bushels. 


During  the  entire  period  under  review,  Argentina  was  by  far  the  most  important 
source  of  corn  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  (table  13).  During  1925-29,  75  per- 
cent of  the  average  amount  taken  was  Argentine  corn;  during  1930-34,  84  percent;  but, 
because  of  short  crops  in  1937-38  and  1938-39,  Argentina's  share  dropped  to  73  percent 
during  1935-39,  despite  a  high  of  92  percent  in  1936.  The  United  Kingdom  also  took 
sizable  quantities  from  British  South  Africa,  Rumania,  and,  in  some  years,  from  the 
United  States,   but  all  these  were  small  in  relation  to  imports  from  Argentina.  A 
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large  part  of  the  meal  imported  during  the  period  originated  in  British  South  Africa, 
particularly  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Prior  to  the  present  war,  the  largest  grain  markets  of  Europe  were  those  of 
London  and  Liverpool.  It  was  said  that  any  quality  of  corn  would  sell  in  the  British 
market,  the  two  most  important  factors  to  be  considered  being  (1)  the  price  and  (2) 
the  amount  available.  British  merchants  would  buy  almost  any  kind  of  corn,  sometimes 
even  a  damaged  cargo,  but  prices  had  to  be  relatively  low  and  they  preferred  to  buy 
in  large  quantities.  The  small,  round,  yellow  flint  varieties,  such  as  Cinquantino, 
Odessa,  and  Bessarabian,  brought  the  best  prices.  They  were  used  for  feeding  poultry 
and  were  usually  in  demand.  The  large,  round,  yellow  corn  from  Argentina  also  brought 
good  prices.  Of  the  various  types  grown  in  the  United  States,  flat  yellow  or  white 
mixed  corn  was  the  most  popular. 

Not  all  of  the  corn  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  consumed  domestically. 
From  3  to  5  million  bushels  were  normally  reexported  each  year,  most  of  which  went 
to  Ireland.  In  late  years,  before  the  outbreak  of  European  hostilities,  rather  large 
amounts  were  reexported  to  the  Netherlands  and  other  northwestern  countries  of  the 
continent. 

Nether  1 ands 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  its  livestock  and  dairy  industries,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Netherlands  was  the  world' s  second  largest  importer  of  corn  during 
1925-29,  with  an  annual  average  of  about  43  million  bushels  (table  14).  Importation 
was  even  heavier  during  1930-34,  since  hog  numbers  were  high  and  the  restrictive 
effect  of  the  British  quotas  had  not  had  time  to  reduce  livestock  production  mate- 
rially. After  1932,  the  peak  year  of  the  period,  during  which  more  than  66  million 
bushels  of  foreign  corn  reached  the  Netherlands,  a  decline  set  in,  and  less  than  29 
million  bushels  were  imported  in  1939.  Argentina  supplied  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
corn  imported  by  the  Netherlands  during  the  entire  period.  Considerable  quantities 
came  from  Rumania  during  1925-34;   and  the  United  States  in  certain  years  supplied 


Table  14. -Nether lands  inports  of  corn,  by  countries  of  origin,  average  1925-29, 

1930-3V,  annual  1935-39 


COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 

AVERAGE 

1936 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1926-28 

1930-34 

1..000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushe Is 

bushe Is 

bushels 

bushels 

bushe Is 

bushe Is 

26,630 

36,674 

29 , 219 

31,972 

29,726 

11,089 

18,360 

Union  of  South  Africa  ..■ 

2 ,  an 

968 

2,  163 

426 

2,607 

1,002 

1 ,627 

4,668 

9,  284 

460 

121 

431 

886 

3,086 

186 

43 

126 

814 

14,694 

4,  170 

691 

1,972 

91 

199 

673 

2,263 

412 

70 

1,303 

1,489 

390 

602 

267 

79 

44 

20 

12 

(1) 

3  ,018 

1 ,638 

1,897 

660 

293 

199 

3  24 

866 

14 

98 

12 

96 

316 

113 

5,073 

161 

88 

18 

179 

61 

142 

317 

421 

188 

874 

304 

1 ,074 

476 

318 

896 

896 

2,  134 

2,662 

1,346 

43,186 

62,087 

34,896 

36,882 

37 ,866 

36,016 

28 ,670 

Less   than  600  bushels. 
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several  million  bushels,  in  1938  nearly  15  million  as  against  11  million  from  Argen- 
tina. The  Union  of  South  Africa  and  other  African  countries  also  accounted  for  a 
significant  share  of  the  corn  imported  into  the  Netherlands,  and  fairly  large  amounts 
came  in  by  way  of  Belgium. 

Bel g  i  urn 

Imports  of  corn  into  Belgium  were  almost  as  large  in  some  years  as  those  into 
the  Netherlands,  but  considerable  quantities  were  reexported  to  neighboring  countries. 
Belgium,  like  the  United  Kingdom,  was  highly  industrialized  and  greatly  dependent 
upon  imported  feedstuffs.  The  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  con- 
stituted the  most  important  branch  of  its  agriculture  and  increased  the  need  for  grain 
imports.  During  the  entire  period  an  annual  average  of  about  28  million  bushels  of 
corn  entered  the  country,  nearly  25  million  of  which  were  from  Argentina  (table  15). 
Rumania,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  each 
supplied  a  small  percentage,  and  certain  amounts  ent e red 3  from  the  Netherlands  and 
France. 

'    VVff    " , 

Table  15. -Belgian  imports  of  corn,  by  principal  countries  of  origin, 
average  1925-29,  1930-31,  annual  1935-39 


COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 

AVERAGE 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1925-29 

1930-34 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bus  he  Is 

bushels 

bushe Is 

bushels 

bushels 

bushe Is 

bushels 

21,982 

'     27,067  . 

29,743  ' 

34,770 

32,578 

14,705 

18,654 

461 

1,026 

278 

Union  of  South  Africa  . . : 

285 

18 

224 

1,175 

693 

665 

83 

67  • 

169 

4,380 

128 

500 

784 

147 

647 

731 

462 

236 

308 

180 

19 

129 

29 

303  : 

76 

1,586 

447 

314 

530 

562 

1,018 

1,273 

2,402 

1,968 

23,952 

29,819 

 i 

-  30,969 

i  ■ 

36,435 

36,002 

24 ,227 

22,376 

Tableau  Annuel   du  Couerce,    1925-31;    December  issues  of  the  Bulletin  Mensuel  du  Commerce 

1931-39. 


Denmark 


Denmark  was  likewise  entirely  dependent  upon  imports  to  supply  the  corn  require- 
ments of  its  important  livestock  industry,  of  which  the  production  of  hogs,  poultry, 
and  hog  products  constituted  a  large  part.     From  1925  to  1934  corn  imports  averaged 
about  21  million  bushels,  supplied  largely  by  the  Danube  Basin  countries,  Argentina, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.     Beginning  in  1933,  a  marked  decline  in  Danish  corn 
takings  began;   this  became  more  pronounced  in  1935,   reflecting  to  some  extent  the 
quota  system  inaugurated  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  Ottawa  Agreements  whereby 
imports  of  hog  products  from  Denmark  were  considerably  reduced.     Some  recovery  took 
place  in  1936,  and  in  1937  about  25  million  bushels  were  inported,  of  which  7.5  million 
were  from  Argentina,  3.5  million  from  the  Danube  Basin,  and  some  10  million  transshipped 
from  other  grain  markets,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 
In  1938,  however,   less  than  12  million  bushels  were  imported  and  only  about  6  million 
in  1939  (table  16). 
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-  Table  16.-Danish  imports  of  corn,  by  principal  countries  of  origin, 
 average  1925-29  and  1930-3U,  annual  1935-39 


COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 

AVERAGE 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1925-29 

1930-34 

1 ,000 

1  000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bushels 

bushe Is 

bushels 

bushe  Is 

bushels 

bushels 

bushe Is 

990 

206 

5 

15 

26 

37 

91 

6*832 

2,875 

656 

382 

1  ,079 

200 

561 

201 

112 

27 

37 

550 

103 

15 

(1) 

25 

(1) 

(1) 

1  ,  126 

1,099 

(1) 

4 

(1) 

5 

(1) 

953 

533 

(1) 

4,146 

7  ,047 

2,837 

4  ,233 

7  ,490 

(1) 

1,  910 

Dnion  of  South  Africa  .. 

:  1,062 

218 

5 

(1) 

260 

25 

(1) 

5,117 

6  ,  125 

1 ,  049 

909 

890 

520 

43 

:  428 

2,317 

1 ,  877 

2  , 186 

2,949 

565 

728 

:  143 

309 

1,  101 

3  ,332 

5  ,  549 

958 

1  ,  638 

408 

1  ,  386 

905 

1,471 

1,780 

1,451 

242 

56 

194 

159 

233 

1  ,457 

607 

(1) 

690 

8  64 

49 

82 

645 

5  ,514 

427 

:  20,076 

21 , 678 

:  8,675 

■  12,880 

24 , 754 

:  11,612 

5  ,  655 

If  any,    Included  with  "others." 


Much  of  the  corn  reported  from  nonproduclng  countries  originated  in  Argentina  and  other 
surplus  countries. 


Other  European  nonp roducers 

Other  nonproducing  importers  of  considerable  importance  in  the  world  corn  trade 
of  1925-39  were  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland.  These  countries  together  imported  an 
average  of  nearly  10  million  bushels  during  the  late  twenties,  over  16  million  from 
1930  to  1934,  and  12  million  during  the  last  5  years  of  the  period.  Argentina  was 
the  principal  source  of  supply,  but  the  Danube  Basin  and  North  American  countries 
also  sent  sizable  quantities  to  these  markets. 


Deficit  Producers 


Germany 

Germany  did  not  report  any  corn  acreage  until  1927  and  did  not  show  domestic 
corn  production  separately  in  official  crop  statistics  until  1937,  when  about  5  mil- 
lion bushels  were  produced.  Despite  efforts,  to  increase  corn  plantings  since  then, 
the  crop  has  not  become  significant  in  world  production.  As  a  world  importer,  how- 
ever, Germany  in  1925-29  ranked  third  in  importance,  averaging  nearly  42  million 
bushels  a  year.  An  average  of  less  than  half  this  amount  was  taken  in  the  following 
5-year  period,  and  in  1936  the  annual  total  was  less  than  7  million  bushels.  The 
sharp  upturn  in  1937  and  1938,  when  about  85  and  75  million  bushels,  respectively, 
were  imported,  cannot  be  considered  normal  but  was  apparently  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  war  reserves  and  to  meet  increased  feeding  requirements.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  the  use  of  corn  was  encouraged  by  reason  of  its  more  favorable  price 
relationship  with  wheat  and  rye,  as  well  as  by  the  prohibition  in  Germany  of  the 
feeding  of  domestic  bread  grains  early  in  1937. 

Argentina  was  the  chief  source  of  corn  supplies  for  Germany  from  1925  through 
1937,  but  in  1938,  following  the  short  Argentine  crop  of  1937-38,  nearly  43  million 
bushels  were  imported  from  the  United  States  (table  17).  Next  to  Argentina,  the 
Danube  Basin  countries  are  normally  the  most  important  sources  of  German  corn  imports 
although  significant  amounts  from  South  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Netherlands 
Indies  were  reported  during  1925-29. 
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Table  17.- German  imports  of  corn,  by  principal  countries  of  origin 
average  1925-29  and  1930-3U,  annual  1935-39 


COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 


AVERAGE 


1925-29 


:  1,000 

:  bushels 

United  States   :  2,683 

Argentina   :  28,462 

Ruaanl a   :  5,493 

Bulgari  a   :  256 

Hungary   :  247 

Yugoslavia   :  1,354 

Czechoslovakia  :  50 

British   South  Africa  ...:  926 

Netherlands  Indies   :  514 

Soviet  Union   :  892 

Brazil   :  77 

Others   :  1 ,  030 

Total   .   41,883 


1930-34 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1,000 
bushe  Is 

1,839 
9,731 
3  ,933 
109 
159 
802 
11 
750 
17 
240 
34 
2,  537 


20, 162 


1,000 
buShels 
(i) 

6,330 

1  ,666 
(1) 

115 

2  ,734 

3 
64 
(2) 
12 

6 

168 


11 , 098 


1,000 
bushe Is 

2 

6,471 
42 
(2) 
75 
139 
(2) 

5 

(2) 
(2) 

5 
23 


6,762 


1,000 
bushels 

(i) 
61 , 213 
14,671 
1 1 
3  ,  232 
4,  161 
5 

1,395 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
302 


1938 


84  ,  990 


1 ,000 
bushe  Is 

42, 961 
23 , 509 
572 

(a) 

1  ,  997 
2,715 
(2) 

1 ,  501 
282 

(2) 
402 
68  0 


1939 
JAN.- JUNE 

1,000 
bushe  Is 

64  8 

1  ,904 

2  ,  144 
(2) 

812 
383 

(2) 
777 
70 

(2) 
183 
182 


74 ,619 


7  ,  103 


Less   than  500  bushels. 


If  any,    Included  with  "others'." 


France 

In  seasons  of  small  German  takings,  France  was  the  world' s  third  largest  corn 
importer.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  large  livestock  population,  an  average 
of  nearly  35  million  bushels  was  imported  during  1930-34.  Domestic  production  during 
the  same  period  averaged  about  20  million  bushels,  but  somewhat  less  than  the  apparent 
total  supply  was  consumed  within  the  country.  Small  quantities  were  exported,  and 
in  the  late  years  of  the  period  France  became  about  4-0-percent  self-sufficient  in 
corn.  Argentina  was  the  chief  source  of  French  imports  from  1925  through  1932  but 
was  displaced  thereafter  by  Indochina.  Considerable  quantities  also  originated  in 
the  Danube  Basin  and  at  times  in  Madagascar  and  French  West  Africa  (table  18). 


Table  18,-French  imports  of  corn,  by  principal  countries  of  origin, 
average  1925-29  and  1930-3U,  annual  1935-39 


COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 


AVERAGE 


1925-29  1930-34 


1935 


1936 


1937 


:  1 ,000 

-.  bushels 

United  States   :  184 

Argentina   :  17 , 396 

Rumania   :  1,826 

Yugoslavia  :  116 

Bulgaria  :  406 

Union  of  South  Africa  ..:  286 

Morocco   :  469 

Indochina   :  2,912 

Madagascar   :  223 

French  West  Africa  :  (1) 

Belglua-Luxeaburg    586 

So  viet  Union  :  601 

Others   :  1,606 

Total   :  26,610 


1,000 
bushels 

140 

20, 191 
3  ,228 
80 
517 
698 
939 
7  ,604 
165 
(1) 
131 
32 
1,012 


34,732 


1,000 
bushe  Is 
(i) 

2,660 
216 
(1) 
119 
1 ,651 
2  ,469 
16,891 
371 
70 
(1) 
(1) 
214 


24,661 


1,000 
bushels 

51 
3,276 
2,  999 
(1) 
623 
(1) 
2  ,  163 
17 ,845 
821 
74 
(1) 
(1) 
451 


28,003 


1,000 
bushe Is 
(i) 

2  ,  776 
1,718 
277 
633 
5.61 
458 
20,744 
1 ,  120 
800 
(1) 
(1) 
648 


1938 


29 , 030 


1 ,000 
bushels 

443 

206 
138 
(1) 
(1) 

226 
(1) 
22, 394 
2,  210 
1 ,  223 
(1) 
(1) 
1,036 


1939 
JAN. -MAY 


27  ,870 


If  any,   Included  with  "others. 
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Italy 


Ranking   second  to  the  Danube  Basin  region  in  European  corn  production,  Italy 
averages  about  100  million  bushels  each  year.     During   1925-29  the  average  crop  was 

about  96  million  bushels; 
during  1935-39,  it  was  1 14- 
million  bushels.  The  av- 
erage acreage  during  the 
two  periods,  however,  was 
3.7  and  3.6  million  acres, 
respectively.  The  expan- 
sion in  production  resulted 
entirely  from  increased 
yields  and  reflects  the 
efforts  of  the  Government, 
in  the  so-called  Grain  Bat- 
tle to  make  Italy  self-suf- 
ficient in  certain  products, 
more  particularly  wheat. 

Corn  does  not  grow 
well  in  all  parts  of  Italy; 
the  southern  Provinces  are 
too  dry  during  the  summer 
months.  The  most  important 
producing  areas  are  in  the 
northern  Provinces  of  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy,  and  Venezia, 
followed  by  Emilia  andTus- 
cany  in  the  north-central 
and  western  part  of  the 
country.  Two  crops  are 
grown  each  season;  the  early 
crop,  which  accounts  for 
more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  total  production,  is 
harvested  from  July  through 
October,  and  the  late  crop 
during  September-November. 
Over  half  the  domestic  pro- 
duction is  used  for  food.  In  recent  years,  corn  meal  has  been  extensively  employed 
as  an  admixture  to  wheat  flour,   in  order  to  "stretch"  supplies  of  the  latter. 

During  the  late  1920's  Italy  imported  approximately  20  million  bushels  of  corn, 
but  during  1935-38  an  average  of  only  6  million  bushels  of  foreign  corn  was  taken. 
Argentina  supplied  about  two-thirds  of  Italy' s  requirements  for  imported  corn  during 
1925-38,   and  the  Danube  Basin  the  remainder. 


FIGURE  12.— Far«  buildings  are  "thatched"  with  corn  near  Turin. 
Broad  eaves  help  protect  the  grain  from  rain.  (Copyright, 
National  Geographic  Society.  Reproduced  with  special  per- 
mission  froi   the  National   Geographic  Magazine.) 


Spain  and  Portugal 


In  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  corn  is  grown  under  favorable  climatic  conditions, 
but  neither  country  produces  its  full  requirements.     In  normal  years  of  the  period 
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under  review,  Spain  imported  nearly  a  third  of  its  average  corn  supply  of  about  34 
million  bushels  and  Portugal  about  16  percent  of  the  18  million  bushels  utilized  with- 
in its  boundaries.  Most  of  the  corn  acreage  of  Spain  is  in  the  northwestern  Provinces 
of  Coruna,  Oiedo,  and  Pontevedra,  where  summer  rains  are  plentiful.  Total  production 
from  1925  to  1935,  the  last  year  for  which  crop  statistics  were  published  prior  to 
the  recent  civil  war  in  Spain,  showed  no  definite  trend;  the  crop  of  1925  was  placed 
at  28,209,000  bushels  and  that  of  1935  at  28,955,000  bushels.  The  average  during 
1925-29,  however,  was  only  about  23  million  bushels  because  of  an  exceptionally  short 
crop  in  1926,  as  compared  with  the  1930-34  average  of  almost  28  million  bushels, 
which  included  the  record  harvest  of  1934.  From  1925  through  1935  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  corn  tended  downward  rather  than  upward. 

Corn  imports  into  Spain  during  1925-29  averaged  13  million  bushels  a  year  but 
fell  to  an  average  of  less  than  6  million  during  1930-34  and  totaled  only  2  million 
in  1935.  Throughout  the  11-year  period  for  which  statistics  are  available,  Argentine 
corn  averaged  99  percent  of  the  total  imported.  Small  quantities  were  secured  from 
France  and,  in  some  years,  from  the  United  States,  British  South  Africa,  and  Rumania. 
Official  trade  statistics  were  not  received  for  1936-38,  but  a  recent  report  for 
April-December  1939  showed  214,000  bushels  imported  from  French  Indochina. 

Other  deficit  producers 

Other  European  countries  producing  a  part  of  their  total  corn  requirements  during 
the  period  under  review  were  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Poland,  and  Switzerland. 
Of  these,  Greece  and  Poland  most  nearly  approached  self-sufficiency  in  corn.  In  the 
former,  production  increased  from  an  average  of  6  million  bushels  during  1925-29  to 
10  million  during  1935-39,  and  imports  increased  from  an  average  of  less  than  1  mil- 
lion to  slightly  more  than  2  million;  in  the  latter,  production  increased  slightly, 
reaching  nearly  5  million  bushels  in  1935,  and  imports  fell  from  about  2  million 
bushels  to  insignificant  quantities.  The  domestic  production  of  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia represented  about  half  their  respective  corn  requirements  during  the  entire 
period;  an  average  of  about  13  million  bushels  was  produced  in  the  former  and  about 
10  million  bushels  in  the  latter.  Switzerland  produced  an  average  of  100,000  bushels 
only  and  imported  each  year  from  3  to  5  million  bushels.  With  the  exception  of 
Switzerland,  which  filled  a  part  of  its  import  requirements  with  overseas  corn,  these 
countries  were  dependent  upon  the'  Danube  Basin  for  most  of  the  corn  they  imported 
during  1925-39. 

Danube  Basin  Surplus  Producers 

Over  half  of  the  European  corn  crop  is  produced  in  the  Danube  Basin  countries; 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia.  These  countries,  situated  in  southeastern 
Europe,  have  a  climate  more  suitable  for  corn  growing  than  is  found  elsewhere  on  the 
continent,  but  most  of  the  planting  is  done  by  peasants  whose  cultural  methods  are 
extremely  simple,  and,  in  many  cases,  their  seed  selection  is  poor.  Together  they 
planted  during  1925-39  an  average  of  22  million  acres,  from  which  a  crop  of  about  450 
million  bushels  was  obtained  (table  19) .  This  represented  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  average  world  corn  crop  during  the  same  period,  but  was  the  largest  outturn  of 
any  producing  region  after  the  United  States. 

Although  the  volume  of  corn  exports  from  the  Danube  Basin  was  generally  second 
only  to  that  of  Argentine  shipments,   especially  when  crops  were  poor  in  the  United 
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States,  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  Danubian  crop  entered  foreign 
trade  -  during  the  entire  period  about  12  percent,  and  only  8  percent  from  1935  to 
1939.  Furthermore,  xt  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  sum  of  the  total  exports  of 
each  country  was  in  some  years  larger  than  actual  exports  from  the  Basin,  since  there 
was  some  trade  among  the  four  countries  included  in  the  country  totals. 

The  increase  in  hog  numbers  during  the  latter  years  of  the  period,  together  with 
expanded  exports  of  hogs  and  hog  products,  was  reflected  in  the  decline  of  Danubian 
corn  exports.  In  Hungary,  the  relationship  between  hogs  and  corn  was  quite  similar 
to  that  in  the  United  States.  In  Yugoslavia,  on  the  other  hand,  this  relationship 
was  not  apparent  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  although  in  the  valleys  of  the  Danube 
and  Sava  Rivers  the  owners  of  large  farms  and  commercial  hog  feeders  did  use  corn 
for  feeding  to  a  marked  extent.  In  other  parts  of  Yugoslavia,  as  in  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria,  farms  were  generally  small  peasant  holdings  and  little  corn  was  used  for 
livestock  feeding. 

This  grain,  however,  has  always  been  an  important  item  in  the  diet  of  the  Danu- 
bian peasants.  In  parts  of  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  it  is  the  principal  article  of 
food,  and  when  bread-grain  supplies  are  short,  it  forms  a  valuable  substitute  through- 
out the  Basin,  especially  for  wheat.  The  total  per  capita  consumption  has  been  es- 
timated at  about  12  bushels,  perhaps  the  highest  in  the  world  (9).  Largely  for  this 
reason,  large  crops  have  not  always  indicated  increased  exports.  Most  of  the  vari- 
eties grown  are  of  the  small-seeded  flint  types,  which  are  particularly  acceptable  to 
the  European  trade. 

In  the  late  twenties,  the  bulk  of  the  corn  exported  from  the  Danube  Basin  was 
destined  for  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Austria,  Poland,  and  Germany.  Average  takings  by 
these  countries  were  increased  during  1930-34,  with  the  exception  of  those  by  Poland. 

Table  20.-Danube  Basin  exports  of  com  to  principal  countries  of  destination, 
average  1925-29,  1930-3U,  annual  1935-391 


COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION 


AVERAGE 


1925-29 


1930-34 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


:  1,000 

:  bushe Is 

United  Kingdom   :  2,054 

Austria  :  6,480 

Germany   :  5,931 

Czechoslovakia   :  7,076 

Poland  :  4,945 

Belgium  :  1,  694 

Denaark    278 

France   :  1 ,921 

Oreece   :  983 

Italy    6,692 

Norway  :  SO 

Netherlands    1,920 

Portugal   :  53 

Spain                                         :  138 

Sweden  :  30 

Switzerland   :  153 

Others   .  :2  15,625 

Total   :  66,002 


:  1,000 

1,000 

■  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:      1  ,000 

:  bushe Is 

■.  bushe  Is 

bushe Is 

■.  bushe  Is 

.  bushe Is 

-.  bushels 

3,666 

1, 190 

4,978 

3  ,  821 

11,889 

4,552 

:  12,069 

13, 641 

8  ,  173 

11, 158 

5,352 

9,634 

2,119 

5,673 

20,439 

4,693 

8,082 

0,599 

5,983 

4,416 

2,598 

2,813 

1,722 

:  679 

1 

1 

11 

6 

13 

2,670 

26 

43 

101 

710 

767 

1,986 

38 

2  ,  385 

10,888 

2,443 

724 

4,416 

252 

3,909 

1,448 

271 

363 

1,787 

1,089 

1,263 

1,653 

2  , 199 

1 ,  721 

7,399 

4,024 

29 

1,012 

631 

1,742 

01 

46 

43 

152 

6,838 

66 

68 

2,  122 

1,562 

1,413 

:  118 

:  260 

901 

313 

40 

498 

1,266 

1,595 

713 

208 

287 

7,756 

3 11,041 

6  ,681 

2,964 

1,606 

364 

69,436 

40,626 

38, 150 

60,462 

34,937 

4  21,790 

Final   figures  not  yet   available  for   all   countries   1937-39;  Ruaanla,   January-September  only 
in  1939. 
2 

Includes  about  8  million  bushels  shipped  by  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  to  other  Danubian  coun- 
tries,  chiefly  Hungary. 

Includes   10  million  bushels  shipped  by  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia   to  Hungary. 
*  Incomplete. 
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The  Netherlands  and  France  became  important  customers,  and  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  expanded.  In  1937  over  70  percent  of  the  corn  exported  from  the  Basin 
went  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Denmark,  whereas  in  1938  the  United  Kingdom  was  the 
principal  market,   partly  as  a  result  of  reduced  exports  from  Argentina  (table  20)  . 

Since  the  Danube  Basin  countries  are  predominantly  agricultural  areas,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  various  countries  have  expended  considerable  time  and  attention  on 
farm  problems*  Prior  to  1929  the  legislation  dealt  largely  with  land  reforms,  but 
after  1930  it  was  generally  directed  toward  promoting  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
products,  particularly  grain,  and  raising  domestic  prices.  Corn  did  not  receive  as 
much  attention  as  wheat  and  rye,  but  corn-export  premiums  were  granted  from  time  to 
time,  shipping  and  handling  charges  were  reduced,  and  the  trade  was  more  or  less 
through  Government  monopolies,   such  as  the  Privileged  Export  Company  of  Yugoslavia. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  Danubian  grain  trade  with  other  European  coun- 
tries during  the  period  under  review  was  the  practice  o-f  exporting  under  bilateral 
arrangements,  the  terms  of  which  were  agreed  upon  prior  to  the  movement  of  goods. 
Usually  such  agreements  were  made  on  a  barter  basis,  agricultural  products  from  the 
Basin  against  manufactured  goods  from  more  industrialized  countries.  Often,  however, 
grains  were  exported  against  debts  previously  incurred  by  the  Danubian  countries;  the 
United  Kingdom  acquired  considerable  quantities  of  Rumanian  corn  in  this  way  during 
the  summer  of  1936.  Sometimes  it  was  agreed  that  part  of  a  purchase  would  be  shipped 
against  payment  in  "strong"  currencies  and  part  in  exchange  for  other  goods.  Barter 
terms  were  most  often  accepted  from  Germany  and  the  central  European  countries. 

Ruaania 

During  the  period  covered,  over  half  of  the  Danubian  corn  acreage  was  in  Rumania. 
During  1925-29  an  average  of  10,606,000  acres  was  reported.  This  was  increased  by 
almost  11  percent  during  1930-34,  and  in  1936  plantings  reached  a  record  of  12,999,  000 
acres.  Production  fluctuated  greatly  from  year  to  year,  but  it  increased  from  an 
average  of  178.5  million  bushels  in  1925-29  to  204.5  million  in  1930-34  and  211.9 
million  in  1935-39.  Rumania  suffers  from  extremes  in  temperature  and  precipitation, 
and  the  peasant  farmers  are  ignorant  of  scientific  means  to  combat  the  deficiencies 
of  their  climate  (6).  Although  the  corn  acreage  exceeds  that  of  any  other  grain, 
the  agricultural  methods  followed  are  primitive,  and  yields  per  acre  of  corn  are 
lower  than  in  the  other  countries  of  the  Basin.  The  principal  producing  areas  are 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  and 
in  Transylvania,  but  Bessarabia  also  formerly  accounted  for  an  important  share  of 
the  total  crop. 

Because  so  much  of  the  Rumanian  crop  has  been  consumed  at  home,  exports  were  not 
large  during  1925-39,  amounting  to  only  about  16  percent  of  production.  They  con- 
stituted, however,  from  55  to  60  percent  of  the  total  corn  exports  reported  by  the 
four  Danube  Basin  countries. 

Yugoslavia 

The  corn  acreage  harvested  in  Yugoslavia  during  19  25  -  29  averaged  5,  180,  000  acres, 
less  than  half  that  of  Rumania,  but  during  the  1930* s  it  increased  at  a  somewhat  more 

rapid  rate  than  in  the  latter  country.  Yugoslav  yields  per  acre  have  always  been 
larger,  and  production  in  some  years  exceeded  that  of  Rumania.     From  an  average  of 
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120  million  bushels  in 
1925-29,  the  total  outturn 
increased  to  176  million 
bushels  in  1935-39. 

About  15  percent  of 
the  average  production  was 
exported  in  1925-29,  11  per- 
cent in  the  next  5  years, 
and  less  than  8  percent  in 
1935-39.  Conditions  in 
southern  Yugoslavia  prior 
to  the  European  war  were 
similar  to  those  in  Rumania. 
Corn  was  grown  by  the  peas- 
ants, largely  for  their  own 
consumption  as  food,  and 
relatively  little  entered 
export  channels.  The  chief 
producing  areas  were  in 
Serbia,  eastern  Croatia- 
Slavonia,  northeastern 
Bosnia,  and  Voivodina.  In  the  more  up-to-date  part  of  the  corn-producing  area,  the 
District  of  Voivodina,  where  most  of  the  export  surplus  originated,  corn  was  chiefly 
a  feed  crop. 

Hungary 

Agriculture  in  Hungary  during  1925-39  was  carried  on  in  a  more  modern  way  than 
in  the  other  Danubian  countries.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  seed  selection 
and  improvement  of  quality.  Yields  per  acre  of  corn  were  the  highest  of  any  in  the 
Basin,  averaging  in  the  late  thirties  about  35  bushels  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Both  the  area  and  the  production  of  corn  increased  throughout  the  entire  period  under 
review.  In  1925  a  total  harvested  acreage  of  2,655,000  acres  returned  about  88  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn,  and  in  1937,  the  peak  year,  2,954,000  acres  produced  nearly 
109  million  bushels.  Over  half  the  crop  was  produced  in  the  lowlands;  the  principal 
Provinces  were  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun,  Jasz-Nagykun-Szolnok,  Fejer,  Soraogy,  Bekes, 
and  Baranya. 

Hungary  was  the  chief  livestock  country  of  the  Danube  Basin,  as  well  as  the  most 
advanced  agriculturally,  and  most  of  the  corn  production  was  utilized  for  feed.  Al- 
though this  grain  was  the  basis  of  the  ration  for  fattening,  corn  was  not  so  exten- 
sively fed  as  in  the  United  States.  Barley  was  also  used,  and  both  were  supplemented 
by  other  feeds. 3 

Corn  was  not  an  important  export  crop  in  Hungary,  and  shipments  fluctuated  great- 
ly from  year  to  year.  In  years  of  good  crops,  some  corn  was  exported;  in  poor  years, 
it  was  imported,  often  from  other  Danubian  countries.  An  average  of  only  about  4 
million  bushels  left  the  country  during  1925-29;  in  1930-34  and  1935-39,  less  than  3 

3  REED,  H.  E.  THE  HUNGARIAN  HOC  AND  PORK  INDUSTRY.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets   31:    667-87.  1935. 


IGURE  13.-Slovenian  farmers  dry  corn  on  racks  built  against 
their  barns.  (Copyright,  National  Geographic  Society.  Re- 
produced with  special  permission  from  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine.) 
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million.  Nearly  all  the  corn  exported  during  the  period  under  review  went  to  Austria, 
Germany,   and  Czechoslovakia. 

Bulgar  ia 

Bulgaria  produced  less 
corn  than  any  of  the  Danu- 
bian  countries,  but  corn 
was  the  most  important 
grain  crop  after  wheat. 
During  1925-29  the  annual 
crop  average  was  26  million 
bushels  from  1.7  million 
acres.  Over  30  million 
bushels  were  averaged 
throughout  the  thirties 
although  the  crop  of  1938 
fell  to  the  level  of  the 
poor  crops  of  1927  and  1928, 
each  of  which  amounted  to 
little  more  than  20  million 
bushels.  Yields  in  1938 
averaged  only  12.1  bushels 
per  acre  as  compared  with 
about  20  bushels  obtained 
during  the  previous  5  years. 

The  volume  of  corn  exports  from  Bulgaria  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year.  In 
the  late  twenties  about  14-  percent  of  the  production  left  the  country  and  during 
1930-34-  an  average  of  17  percent;  but  in  1935-39  only  about  6  percent  of  the  crop,  or 
slightly  more  than  2  million  bushels,  entered  trade  channels.  A  large  part  of  the 
Bulgarian  corn  exported  during  1925-39  went  to  Western  Europe,  but  Germany  and  Austria 
also  took  a  goodly  share. 

AFRICA 

Corn  is  grown  in  many  African  countries,  but  the  southeastern  region,  comprising 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  eleven  small  countries,  is  the  on- 
ly producing  area  of  world  significance.  The  estimated  production  of  the  continent 
averaged  higher  during  1935-39  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  the  1920' s,  but  this 
was  because  of  unusually  large  crops  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1936  and  1938 
and  does  not  indicate  a  continental  expansion.  A  slight  increase  during  recent  years 
in  Morocco  has  been  more  than  offset  by  a  decline  in  Egypt's  production. 

A  large  part  of  the  corn  crop  of  Africa  is  grown  by  the  native  tribes  for  home 
consumption,  and  exports  from  African  countries  account  for  only  about  6  percent  of 
the  total  net  export  trade  of  the  world.  In  1937  unusually  heavy  exportation  from 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  increased  the  continent* s  share  of  world  trade  to  about  9 
percent,  but  this  was  not  maintained  in  1938.  Other  African  countries  or  territories 
that  export  corn,  though  in  small  quantities  only,  include  Southern  Rhodesia,  Kenya, 
Angola,  French  Morocco,  and  Madagascar. 
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Southern  Africa 

Union  of  South  Africa 

More  interest  attaches  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  as  regards  corn,  than  is 
perhaps  justified  by  its  position  in  world  production  and  trade.  This  has  resulted, 
no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  crop  is  grown  by  Europeans,  and  considerable 
attention  and  effort  have  been  directed  by  the  people  and  the  Government  toward  de- 
veloping the  corn  industry.  In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  acreage 
and  production  were  significantly  increased,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  country 
would  become  a  corn  exporter  of  major  importance.  Burtt-Davy  (3,  pp.  51  and  57),  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  authorities  of  the  time,  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  grow- 
ing and  utilization  of  corn,  stated: 

Argentina  is   the   most   serious    competitor   with  South  Africa  for   the   Baize  trade  of  the 
world. 

As   a  field   for  Maize-growing,    the   Union  of  South  Africa  takes   front  rank,    and   for  the 
faner  with  energy  and  enterprise  there  awaits   a   rich  reward  in  connection  with  this  industry. 

In  1928  Wallace  and  Bressman  (9,  p.  271)  expressed  this  more  restrained  but  still 
optimistic  opinion: 

There  is  a  possibility  that  South  Africa  «ay  rank  eventually  with  Argentina  and  the  Danube 
Basin   in  providing  western  Europe  with  corn. 


In  subsequent  years  the  decline  of  world  grain  prices,  the  onset  of  the  agricul- 
tural   depression    of  the 
thirties,    and   the  recent 
generally    disturbed  eco- 
nomic   conditions    of  the 
world  have  combined  to  dim 
the  early  hopes  and  expec- 
tations for  the  South  Af- 
rican   corn    industry,  if 
not   to  destroy    them  en- 
tirely.    In  a  current  pub- 
lication (5,  p.  457)  it  is 
said  that- 
natural   conditions   in  the  Un- 
ion are    very   unfavorable  for 
the  production   of    any  grain, 
and  corn   does    not  constitute 
an  exception.    «   »   •    The  corn 
exports    that    the     Union  was 
able  to  build  up  in    years  of 
■ore      or      less  satisfactory 
prices  in    world    markets  were 
possible    only    owing    to  very 
cheap     labor,     and    in  recent 
years,    exports    on    a  reduced 
scale  could  be  ■aintained  on- 
ly by  subsidies. 

Nearly  half  of  the  corn  area  of  the  Union  is  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  where 


FIGURE  15.-Bags   of  corn  awaiting    ship.ent   in   the  Or^e  Free 
State,   Union   of    South     Africa.       Dry  weather    fro-  May 
October  permits  storage  in  the  open. 
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area  is  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  Transvaal.  In  Natal  the  corn  acreage  is 
least  important;  the  best  results  are  reported  at  elevations  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Cape  Province,  which  is  also  not  generally  suitable 
for  corn,  accounts  for  only  about  6  percent  of  the  total  acreage,  found  in  scattered 
localities.  In  general,  the  South  African  corn  belt  claims  two  advantages  over  that 
of  the  United  States;  a  longer  season  by  4  to  7  weeks  and  a  dryer  climate,  which 
results  in  grain  of  a  lower  moisture  content  (8).  The  soil  is  good  and  the  rainfall 
usually  sufficient  if  the  fields  are  well  cultivated. 

From  1925  through  1934  the  total  corn  production  averaged  62  million  bushels  a 
year,  but  considerable  expansion  occurred  in  the  following  years,  and  a  record  of  104 
million  bushels  was  harvested  in  1938.  Many  varieties  of  corn  are  grown,  but  flat 
white  dent  and  round  yellow  flint  types  are  generally  preferred.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  from  25  to  50  percent  of  the  corn  grown  in  the  Union  is  consumed  as  food 
by  the  natives,  and  some  expansion. in  livestock  feeding  was  recently  reported. 

Exports,  including  meal,  during  the  entire  period  accounted,  on  an  average,  for 
about  27  percent  of  the  domestic  production,  somewhat  more  during  the  late  twenties 
but  less  during  the  depression  years  of  the  early  thirties.  The  volume  leaving  the 
country  fluctuated  greatly  from  year  to  year.  In  1937  nearly  40  million  bushels  were 
exported;  in  1938,  only  11  million;  and  in  1939,  about  33  million.  The  United  King- 
dom was  the  principal  importing  market,  but  other  European  countries  sometimes  took 
sizable  amounts,   and  Canada  was  a  good  customer  in  more  recent  years   (table  21). 

Table  21- Exports  of  corn  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by  countries  of  destination, 
average  1925-29,  1930-3U,  annual  1935-39 1 


CODKTRT  OF 

AVERAGE 

1935 

1936 

1937 

19  38 

1939 

DEST INATIO  K 

1925-29 

1930-34 

:  1,000 

■■  bushe  Is 

United  Kingdoa   :  9,528 

Netherlands   :  1,905 

Belgium   419 

Germany   :  1,510 

France   :  965 

Denmark  :  328 

Italy    144 

Australia    562 

Hew   Zealand  :  56 

Canada   :  0 

Mexico   :  0 

Portuguese  East  Africa  .:  56 

Others  :  537 

Total   :  16,010 


:      1,000  ■ 

1,000 

1,000 

:      1 ,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bushe Is 

•■   bushe  Is 

•.   bushe  Is 

:   bushe  Is 

bushe  Is 

bushels 

4,695 

7,694 

95 

8,  563 

3,545 

:  13,735 

1,091 

2,635 

:  231 

4,993 

612 

3,50  6 

481 

1,  648 

:  1,647 

1,020 

:  274 

118 

:  987 

1,663 

431 

:  414 

256 

1,093 

298 

:  189 

80 

689 

:  212 

466 

162 

.  6 

:  14 

27 

:  28 

58 

76 

37 

12 

64  ' 

140 

31 

:  2,691 

3,925 

159 

11, 159 

1,282 

4,  783 

52 

611 

:            15  : 

(2) 

26  : 

1 

347 

7 

104 

986 

33 

1,060 

423 

639 

:  10,269 

17.A46 

636 

36,562 

7,8  72 

25, 142 

1  Does  not  Include  corn  tetl   and  grain  shipped  to  Southwest   Africa  and  northern  Rhodesia. 

2 

Less   than  600  bushels. 


Sout hern  Rhodesia 


After  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  next  largest  corn  producer  of  southeastern 
Africa  is  Southern  Rhodesia.  Here,  as  in  the  Union,  corn  is  grown  largely  by  the 
European  population.  There  was  some  expansion  in  acreage  in  the  late  twenties,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  production.  In  more  recent  years  a  downward  tendency  in 
corn  plantings  set  in,  but  yields  per  acre  increased.  Production  in  both  1935  and 
1936  exceeded  7  million  bushels,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  whole  period 
under  review  of  5.7  million  bushels. 
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The  marketing  of  corn 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  was 
placed  under  Government 
control  in  1931.  Quanti- 
ties moving  into  commer- 
cial channels  become  the 
property  of  the  Maize  Con- 
trol Board,  which  main- 
tains a  fixed  price  to 
producers  and  exports  sup- 
plies in  excess  of  domes- 
tic requirements,  often 
at  prices  below  those  re- 
ceived by  the  farmers.  In 
recent  years  net  exports 
have  averaged  about  2.5 
million  bushels. 

Northern  Rhodesia 

FIGURE    16.— Winter  plowing  of  corn  lands  In  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Corn  is  the  principal 

crop  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  grown  by  natives  for  their 
own  consumption  and  no  estimates  of  this  production  are  available.  An  average  crop 
of  less  than  a  million  bushels  was  grown  by  Europeans  during  1925-39.  From  1936 
through  1938  exports  averaged  54-3,000  bushels  a  year,  but  an  official  report  for 
1939  stated  that  a  decline  in  production  coincided  with  an  increase  in  domestic  con- 
sumption, which  changed  the  country  from  a  surplus  to  a  deficit  area.  Deliveries 
were  reduced,   it  was  said,   after  corn  came  under  Government  control  in  1936. 

Angola 

In  Angola  corn  is  considered  second  only  to  coffee  in  value.  The  crop  averaged 
about  12  million  bushels  during  1933-37,  over  a  third  of  which  was  exported.  Portu- 
gal was  the  principal  country  of  destination  through  1939,  but  Belgium  and  Germany 
were  also  important  markets.  Although  there  was  an  upward  trend  in  acreage  in  the 
late  thirties,  production  did  not  show  a  corresponding  increase.  The  crop  is  grown 
largely  by  the  native  population,  and  though  the  Government  has  been  disposed  to  aid 
producers  in  the  matter  of  seed  selection  and  cultural  methods,  the  corn  exported 
from  Angola  has  not  been  graded  or  of  good  quality. 


Kenya 

In  1929  corn  was  the  important  crop  of  Kenya.  About  570,000  acres  of  land  were 
under  cultivation  by  Europeans,  and  corn  occupied  about  40  percent  of  the  total.  A 
record  crop  was  harvested  that  year,  nearly  7  million  bushels,  with  native  production 
reported  to  be  not.  much  smaller  (7).  After  1929  acreage  declined  sharply;  but  care- 
ful seed  selection  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation  resulted  in  larger  yields  per 
acre,  and  production  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  was  maintained  at  about  3.2 
million  bushels. 
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Corn  exports  from  Kenya  reached  4.6  million  bushels  in  1930,  but  afterward  aver- 
aged about  2  million  bushels  each  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  exportation  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Netherlands  and  Canada  sometimes  took  a  good  share.  Corn 
from  Kenya  is  reported  to  have  a  fine  reputation  among  dealers  because  of  good  con- 
ditioning and  careful  grading. 

Northern  Africa 
Egypt 

During  the  5-year  periods  of  1925-29  and  1930-34  corn  production  in  Egypt  held 
first  place  on  the  Continent  of  Africa,  but  the  large,  crops  produced  by  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  in  1936  and  1938  gave  the  latter  the  lead  in  the  5-year  period  1935-39 
by  an  average  of  17  million  bushels.  During  the  15  years  under  review,  Egypt's  crop 
ranged  from  about  60  to  80  million  bushels,  but  after  1926-28,  a  slight  downward  ten- 
dency became  apparent.  In  1927  the  corn  acreage  exceeded  2.2  million  acres,  from 
which  81.9  million  bushels  were  obtained;  by  1938  acreage  had  declined  to  1.6  million 
acres,  but  production  was  still  nearly  62  million  bushels.  Yields  per  acre  in  the 
latter  year  averaged  almost  3  bushels  higher,  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre  -  as  a  re- 
sult, it  is  said,  of  better  seed  selection  and  increased  applications  of  fertilizer. 

The  corn  produced  in  Egypt  is  consumed  almost  entirely  as  human  food  and  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  farm  where  grown.  During  1925-29  there  was  an  average  net  ex- 
port; of  about  1.5  million  bushels,  but  during  the  1930' s  Egypt  became  a  small  net 
importer. 

Morocco 

Grain  production  is  the  leading  agricultural  industry  in  Morocco,  corn  being  the 
third  most  important  grain  crop  after  wheat  and  barley.  From  an  average  of  561,000 
acres  in  1925-29  and  848,000  in  1930-34,  the  area  devoted  to  corn  was  increased  to 
1,141,000  acres  in  1938.  The  record  crop,  however,  was  obtained  in  1936,  when  nearly 
12  million  bushels  were  harvested,  over  twice  the  average  obtained  in  the  late  twen- 
ties.    Returns  were  disappointing  in  1937  and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  1938. 

Exports  of  corn  from  Morocco  usually  ranged  around  a  million  bushels  a  year  dur- 
ing 1925-39,  most  of  which  went  to  France;  but  in  the  years  of  reduced  production  in 
the  United  States,  1934-36,  they  averaged  2  .5  million  bushels.  In  1937,  despite  the 
large  harvest  of  the  previous  year,  they  dropped  to  only  278,000  bushels,  and  in  1938 
Morocco  was  a  net  importer  of  corn.  An  explanation  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  wheat  crop  of  1936  was  almost  a  failure  and  the  production  of  both  wheat  and 
barley  was  considerably  reduced  in  1937,  which  necessitated  a  larger  home  consumption 
of  corn. 

ASIA 

Although  the  production  of  corn  in  Asia  accounted  for  only  about  12  percent  of 
the  estimated  world  crop,  it  showed  a  slow  but  fairly  steady  expansion  during  1925-39, 
and  the  volume  of  trade  in  corn  was  greatly  increased.  The  annual  average  corn  im- 
ports into  Asia  during  1934  to  1938  were  considerably  larger  than  those  of  1925  to 
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1929,  and  average  exports  were  probably  more  than  doubled,4  although  the  continental 
totals  for  the  two  periods  were  not  entirely  comparable.  A  somewhat  incomplete  aver- 
age of  net  exports  from  Asia  during  1925-29  amounted  to  nearly  9  million  bushels 
and  during  1935-38  to  almost  20  million  bushels. 


China  and  Manchuria 
China 

Although  the  corn  crop  of  China,  excluding  Manchuria,  represented  nearly  half  of 
the  estimated  Asiatic  total,  official  statistics  are  too  incomplete  to  show  any  def- 
inite trend  in  production.  Estimates  for  1931  to  1936  indicate  an  average  outturn  of 
nearly  250  million  bushels.  Although  corn  was  grown  in  practically  every  part  of 
China,  the  total  corn  acreage  of  about  14  million  acres  was  the  smallest  of  the  seven 
leading  crops  (4).  A  larger  area  was  planted  to  this  grain,  however,  in  recent  years, 
according  to  a  study  of  a  number  of  localities  in  China  (2).  It  was  stated  (2,  p. 
217)  that  crops  such  as  corn- 

whlch  produce  a  large  a  count  of  food  per  unit  of  land,  utilize  a  large  amount  of  labor,  or 
have   a  high  export   deaand,    show  very  decided   Increases   in  acreage   o   o  i. 

Such  expansion  was  further  stated  to  have  resulted  principally  from  higher  prices 
received  for  the  crop  or  its  increasing  favor  among  the  people  for  food.  It  was 
estimated  that  from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  corn  produced  in  the  localities  con- 
sidered was  utilized  for  food.  Livestock  has  always  been  relatively  unimportant 
in  China,  and  other  products,  such  as  barley,  black  soybeans,  and  kaoliang,  are 
preferred  for  feed. 

The  corn  belt  of  China  is  a  broad  area  extending  from  the  southwestern  to  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country.  The  Province  of  Hopeh  in  North  China  has  the  larg- 
est corn  acreage,  followed 
by  Szechwan  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country.  The 
Province  of  Honan  is  also 
important.  In  general, 
corn  is  most  successfully 
produced  in  the  mountain- 
ous sections,  where  warm 
humid  summers  prevail  and 
the  soils  of  the  moun- 
tainsides are  loamy  and 
unleached.  Yields  per 
acre  are  relatively  high 
in  the  Province  of  Szech- 
wan, about  34  bushels, 
but  they  vary  greatly 
from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  another. 

When  Manchur'ian  trade  statistics  were  included  with  those  of  China,  exports  of 
corn  averaged   (1925-29)   slightly  more  than  a  million  bushels  a  year;   but  with  the 

4   According  to   trade   figures   of  the   International    Institute   of  Agriculture,  Rome. 


FIGURE   17.-A  finer   In  northern  China  ready  to  plow  his  field. 
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exclusion  of  Manchurian  ports  from 
trade  returns  after  July  1,  1932, 
China' s  exports  became  insignifi- 
cant, and  in  1938  and  1939  imports 
exceeded  exports. 

Manchuria 

Most  of  the  corn  acreage 
of  Manchuria  is  in  the  southern 
to  southeastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  extends  northward,  with 
the  heaviest  concentration  found 
in  the  river  valleys,  to  a  lati- 
tude at  which  the  climate  be- 
comes too  cold.  The  Provinces 
of  Kirin  and  Llaoning  account 
Figure  18. -a  grain  «iii  of  North  china.  for  the  greater  part  of  the  crop. 

Production  increased  during  1925- 
39,  despite  a  marked  drop  about  the  middle  of  the  period.  In  1939  the  crop  was  es- 
timated by  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  at  92  million  bushels,  as  against  71  million 
bushels  reported  for  1925,  which  was  a  good  corn  year.  Considerable  decline  occurred 
in  the  early  thirties,  when  livestock  numhers  were  reduced.  Estimates  for.  1935  to 
1939  were  somewhat  conflicting^  but  all  indicated  that  production  was  decidedly  above 
that  of  earlier  years.  A  corresponding  trend  in  cattle  and  hog  numbers  suggests  a 
larger  utilization  of  corn  for  feed,  but  corn  was  also  a  valuable  substitute  food 
crop  in  those  later  years  when  wheat  supplies  were  short.  Besides  its  consumption 
for  food  on  the  farms  producing  it,  considerable  amounts  have  recently  been  uti- 
lized by  mills  for  corn  flour  to  mix  with  wheat  flour. 

Exports  of  Manchurian  corn  from  1932  through  1937  averaged  over  3  million  bush- 
els but  increased  to  9  and  10  million  bushels,  respectively,  in  1938  and  1939.  Trad- 
ing was  chiefly  with  China  and  Japan,  but  in  1934  some  quantities  were  exported  to 
Germany,   the  Netherlands,   Italy,   and  the  United  States. 

India 

India  ranks  along  with  Manchuria  as  a  producer  of  corn,  with  an  average  harvest 
during  the  period  under  review  of  about  83  million  bushels.  Although  production 
showed  some  increase  between  1925  and  1939,  it  did  not  attain  the  level  reported  in 
1920,  when,  despite  incomplete  returns,  a  crop  of  over  100  million  bushels  was  re- 
ported. The  crop  of  Burma,  which  is  no  longer  included  in  the  statistics  of  India, 
averaged  less  than  2  million  bushels.  Most  of  the  corn  acreage  of  India  is  in  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  Bihar,  and  the  crop  is  consumed  almost  altogether 
on  the  farms  producing  it  or  is  disposed  of  in  the  domestic  market.  An  average  of 
less*  than  a  half  million  bushels  a  year  was  exported  overseas  during  1925-29,  but 
such  trade  had  practically  disappeared  by  1938. 

Japan 

Corn  production  in  Japan  is  relatively  unimportant  and  ha,s  rarely  amounted 
to  more  than  4  million  bushels.      In  1925  a  crop  of  nearly  3.6  million  bushels  was 
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obtained  from  137,000  acres,  after  which  a  downward  trend  set  in,  resulting  in  a 
harvest  of  less  than  2.2  million  bushels  in  1932  from  111,000  acres.  Plantings  were 
somewhat  increased  during  1936-38  until  the  acreage  reached  about  the  same  figure  as 
that  reported  for  1925;  but,  with  somewhat  lower  yields,  production  was  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  3  million  bushels. 

Imports  of  corn  into  Japan  were  not  separately  recorded  prior  to  1926.  Small 
amounts  were  reported  that  year  and  the  next,  and  by  1928,  when  data  regarding  coun- 
tries of  origin  began  to  be  published,  the  total  entering  the  country  reached  1,462,  000 
bushels,  practically  all  of  which  originated  in  the  Far  East,  with  China,  the  Nether- 
lands Indies,  and  Indochina  supplying  the  bulk.  In  1929  nearly  2  million  bushels  were 
imported,  including  small  quantities  from  North  America  and  Europe.  Argentine  corn 
reached  the  Japanese  market  in  fairly  large  volume  during  1931,  and  by  1936  over  7 
million  bushels  were  taken,  or  more  than  half  the  total  imports  for  that  year.  The 
Netherlands  Indies  and  China,  however,  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  for  which  country  data  are  available. 

The  marked  increase  in  Japan's  corn  imports  during  1926-39  indicates  an  increased 
demand  for  imported  feedstuffs,  resulting  from  an  expanding  dairy  industry,  and  a 
greater  utilization  of  corn  for  food  in  years  of  short  rice  and  wheat  production. 
Furthermore,  the  decline  in  late  years  of  the  Chinese  wheat -milling  industry  cut  off 
exports  of  millfeeds  to  Japan,  which  had  formerly  been  an  item  of  considerable  im- 
portance. In  1938  the  restriction  of  imports  from  countries  outside  the  yen  bloc  and 
better  domestic  feed  crops  caused  greatly  increased  shipments  from  Manchuria  but  a 
slight  decline  in  total  corn  takings.  In  1939,  however,  reduced  domestic  supplies, 
a  wider  use  of  corn  and  other  feed  for  food  substitutes,  and  increased  feed  re- 
quirements for  military  purposes  brought  the  total  to  nearly  12  million  bushels, 
second  only  to  that  of  1936. 

French  Indochina 

The  corn  industry  of  French  Indochina  appears  to  have  expanded  more  rapidly 
during  the  period  under  consideration  than  that  of  any  other  Asiatic  country,  al- 
though corn  is  a  minor  crop  compared  with  rice.  Production,  according  to  available 
statistics,  averaged  only  8  million  bushels-  a  year  during  1925-29,  increased  to  13 
million  during  1930-34,  and  by  1938  exceeded  25  million.  Acreage  figures  are  incom- 
plete for  the  earlier  years,  but  during  the  thirties  the  corn  area  more  than  doubled. 
Corn  is  grown  throughout  the  country,  but  Cambodia  accounts  for  most  of  the  crop. 
Many  varieties  of  both  flint  and  dent  types  are  produced,  but  the  most  widely  cul- 
tivated are  the  red  and  yellow  varieties,  with  either  large  or  small  grains.  Since 
only  3  to  4  months  are  required  for  a  crop,  two  or  even  three  harvests  a  year  may  be 
obtained.  Sometimes  corn  is  planted  along  with  other  crops,  such  as  cotton,  peanuts, 
soybeans,  and  occasionally  rice.  It  thrives  best  along  the  rivers  or  in  other  allu- 
vial soils,  where  it  is  planted  after  the  annual  floodwaters  subside.  On  higher 
ground  and  in  mountainous  regions  it  is  planted  just  before  the  rainy  season  begins. 

Except  in  poor  rice  years,  little  corn  is  consumed  as  food  in  Indochina;  its 
principal  value  is  as  an  export  crop.  Exports  during  1925-29  and  1930-34  represented 
about  43  and  71  percent,  respectively,  of  production,  but  increased  to  about  90  per- 
cent in  1937,  or  22  million  bushels.  France  was  the  principal  country  of  destination, 
but  small  amounts  went  to  Belgium  and  the  North  African  countries  during  some  years. 
Japan  took  a  sizable  part  of  the  1938  crop  and  was  the  best  customer  for  1939  corn. 
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Netherlands  Indies 

Corn  is  produced  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  largely  for  domestic  consumption  as 
food,  but  considerable  quantities  are  also  exported.  Although  shipments  from  the 
Outer  Provinces  are  reported,  acreage  and  production  statistics  are  available  for 
Java  and  Madura  only.  On  these  islands,  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  cultivated 
by  the  natives  is  devoted  to  corn.  A  pronounced  upward  trend  in  production  took  place 
during  1925-39.  In  1925  the  crop  totaled  65  million  bushels;  in  1936  more  than  87 
million  bushels  were  harvested,  after  which  a  slight  reduction  in  acreage  took  place 
and  production  fell  off  somewhat;  but  the  average  crop  of  1935-39  was  well  above 
that  of  1925-29. 

As  in  Indochina,  corn  and  rice  are  the  only  grain  crops  cultivated  in  the  Neth- 
erlands Indies,  and  rice  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Corn,  rice,  and 
cassava  are  the  three  staple  foods  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  native  diet.  The 
production  and  distribution  of  these  crops  were  generally  supervised  with  great  care 
by  the  Government  in  order  to  avoid  marked  increases  in  the  living  costs  of  the 
natives. 

Corn  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  is  usually  designated  commercially  as  Yellow  Java 
Corn  or  White  Java  Corn,  about  80  percent  of  the  total  production  being  of  the  former 
type.  It  is  usually  grown  as  a  second  crop;  that  is,  it  is  cultivated  for  a  short 
period  of  2  or  3  months  on  land  that  is  devoted  to  rice  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  It  is  normally  planted  in  November -December  and  harvested  in  February.  Little 
corn  is  fed  to  livestock,  but  sometimes  plants  are  cut  before  maturity  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  more  important  rice  crop.  In  this  case,  the  green  corn  is  usually 
fed  to  cattle. 


Table  22. -Exports  of  com,  fro*  Java  and  Madura,  by  principal  countries  of  destination, 
average  1925-29,  1930-3U,  annual  1935-39 


COUHTRT  OF  DEST IK ATI  OK 

AVERAGE 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1925-29 

1930-34 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushe Is 

bushels 

bushe Is 

bushels 

bushe  Is 

bushels 

bushe  Is 

1,577 

110 

864 

676 

93 

394 

43 

13 

216 

94 

23 

269 

92 

129 

163 

5 

17 

29 

177 

8 

12 

107 

166 

12 

4 

159 

133 

262 

598 

2,9  24 

2,487 

4,  158 

4,802 

1,471 

1,680 

61 

134 

52 

4 

8 

:  "Si 

:  6 

74 

28 

39 

6 

9 

12 

18 

62 

101 

46 

2 

2 

2 

6 

:  3 

:  2 

3,388 

3  ,239 

2,497 

5,272 

6.,  606 

2  ,  210 

2,306 

Includes  Taiwan  and  Chosen. 


Because  of  variations  in  soils  and  climatic  conditions,  corn  is  sometimes  planted 
as  a  second  crop  after  cassava;  or  two  secondary  crops  may  be  grown,  such  as  tobacco 
first  and  then  corn;  then  again,  as  in  parts  of  Madura  where  the  soil  is  not  suitable 
for  rice,  corn  may  take  first  place  with  rice  subordinated;  and  in  some  mountain  dis- 
tricts, where  irrigation  water  is  available  and  the  climate  equable,  corn  planting  and 
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harvesting  go  on  continuously  one  after  the  other.  As  a  result  of  all  these  factors, 
some  corn  is  planted  and  some  harvested  in  every  month  of  the  year.  Strange  to  say, 
the  total  annual  acreage  of  Java  and  Madura  remains  remarkably  uniform  from  year  to 
year  at  about  5  million  acres,  of  which  about  one-fourth  is  irrigated.  The  growing 
corn  is  said  to  be  relatively  free  of  insects  and  pests,  but  excessive  moisture  takes 
a  heavy  toll  if  harvesting  is  not  completed  before  the  rainy  season  begins. 

Exports,  which  represented  from  4  to  7  percent  only  of  domestic  production  dur- 
ing 1925-39,  played,  however,  an  important  part  in  the  corn  industry,  and  local 
prices  were  quick  to  reflect  any  changes  in  export  prospects.  Early  in  the  period, 
Japan  became  the  principal  country  of  destination  and  came  to  exercise  a  virtual 
monopoly  over  all  the  corn  exported  by  the  Netherlands  Indies  (table  22).  To  offset 
this,  special  laws  were  passed  in  the  Netherlands  to  give  preference  to  colonial 
imports  over  those  from  cheaper  sources.  While  they  were  never  entirely  successful, 
considerable  corn  was  diverted  to  the  mother  country  in  years  of  large  harvests, 
such  as  1936  and  1937,  which  helped  to  support  export  prices  in  those  years.  Ship- 
ments to  other  countries  were  relatively  unimportant. 

Other  Asiatic  Countries 

Corn  is  successfully 
grown  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  but  production, 
ranging  from  12  to  20  mil- 
lion bushels,  fell  somewhat 
short  of  requirements  dur- 
ing the  period  under  con- 
sideration. Small  imports 
of  corn  and  corn  products 
were  reported  from  the 
United  States  and  from  the 
Netherlands  Indies. 

Qi  the  other  side  of 
the  continent,  nearer  the 
corn-producing  areas  of 
Europe  than  those  of  east- 
ern Asia,  Turkey  accounted 
for  a  small  percentage  of 
the  estimated  Asiatic  corn 
crop  of  the  period.  In  the 
early  thirties,  this  coun- 
try was  a  net  exporter  of 
rrom  500,000  to  800,000 
bushels     from    an  average 

crop  of  some  20  million  bushels.  In  1936,  following  a  crop  of  19  million  bushels  in 
1935,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels  were  imported;  in  1937-39  exportation  was 
resumed,  but  on  a  small  scale  despite  some  increase  in  production. 

OCEANIA 

Corn  has  always  been  a  minor  crop  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  which  -count  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  corn  produced  in  Cceania,   since  cattle  and  dairying  dominate 


FIGURE  19.-Hauling  corn   to   .arket   in    a  bullock  cart   In  the 
Philippine  Islands. 
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the  livestock  industry  in  theie  countries.  Their  combined  production  of  corn  averaged 
less  than  8  million  bushels  during  the  period  under  review,  the  high  point  of  which 
was  reached  when  a  total  of  nearly  12  million  bushels  was  harvested  in  1927.  In 
1932  the  two  countries  produced  only  about  5  million  bushels,  after  which  8  mil- 
lion were  reported  for  2  years  and  7  million  each  year  thereafter.  Both  countries 
imported  small  amounts  in  most  years,  although  Australia  was  occasionally  a  net  ex- 
porter, but  neither  country  played  a  significant  part  in  the  corn  trade  of  the  world. 

About  90  percent  of  the  Australian  corn  crop  is  produced  in  two  States,  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland.  The  interior  plain  is  too  dry  for  corn,  except  under  ir- 
rigation, which  makes  production  costs  high.  It  is  grown  for  grain,  but  a  consider- 
able part  is  also  used  for  green  forage.  The  requirements  of  the  country  are  quite 
variable  from  year  to  year,  depending  largely  on  pastoral  conditions,  prices,  and  the 
supply  available.  The  small  imports  reported  in  late  years  of  the  period  originated 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.     Any  surplus  for  export  usually  went  to  New  Zealand. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  corn  in  New  Zealand  ranged  between  10,000  acres  in  1926 
to  about  6,000  in  1931  and  again  in  1938.  Increased  planting  in  1939  resulted  in 
a  crop  estimated  at  404,000  bushels,  the  largest  reported  after  that  of  1928.  About 
half  the  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  New  Zealand  is  not  harvested  for  grain  but  is 
used  for  grazing,  and  a  small  part  of  the  crop  is  utilized  green  for  silage.  Import 
requirements  during  1925-39  were  largely  filled  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies. 

SUMMARY 

The  total  corn  production  of  the  world  during  the  period  reviewed  showed  un- 
usually sharp  fluctuations,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  drought  years  experienced  in 
the  United  States  during  the  early  thirties.  The  high  point  of  5.3  billion  bushels 
reached  in  1932  was  followed  by  a  drop  to  3.9  billion  in  1934,  but  the  level  of  the 
last  few  years  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  early  years-  approximately  5  bil- 
lion bushels.  The  total  production  of  countries  other  than  the  United  States  tended 
definitely  upward.  During  the  first  5  years  of  the  period  the  United  States  ac- 
counted for  about  55  percent  of  the  total  world  outturn,  but  during  1935-39  the  com- 
bined production  of  the  other  countries  averaged  slightly  above  the  United  States 
crop. 

International  trading  in  corn  was  considerably  stimulated  during  the  period, 
particularly  in  Asiatic  countries.  Exports  from  Indochina  and  Manchuria  were  ex- 
panded, and  Japan  became  an  increasingly  important  import  market.  The  increased  world 
demand  for  corn  resulted  largely  from  its  high  value  as  livestock  feed  but  the  uti- 
lization of  this  grain  for  human  food  accounted  for  a  sizable  share  of  the  world 
consumption,  especially  by  native  farmers  of  Africa,  South  America,  and  Asia.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  the  mixing  of  corn  flour  with  wheat  flour 
was  required  in  several  countries  as  a  means  of  stretching  wheat  supplies. 
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